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INTRODUCTION. 



AT a time when the thirst for knowledge is 
so universal, that it is sought after by all ranks 
of people ; through its most intricate wind- 
ings, and mazy labyrinths, it is not to be 
wondered at, that b<>oks of science and pdiite 
literature are published in such abundance, 
and that they meet with that reception and 
encouragement, from a liberal-minded pub- 
lic, which their noble design requires, and 
which their intrinsic merit demands. 

The design of this publication, is not mere- 
ly to amuse ; but rather, in an engaging, di- 
versified, and pleasing manner, toatbuctthe 
^j attention — imperceptibly gain the affections— 
L: and draw the soul to a love of vii-tue, (by de- 
^ lineatittg her in her most attractive and allur- 
^ ing dress) from whense arises the spring of 
^ all great, noble and generous actions: — To 
p inculcate a sincere detestation of every species 
^ * of vice, by an exposition of the malevolent af- 
\ fections of the mind, as well in their softer, 
as in their more glaring, or aggravated colors. 
^ The above, though not the least, is not 
,j the chief intention of this selection. — The art 
: of thinking justly, speaking pertinently, and 
^ writing with correctness, eas^, elegance, and 
*" precision upon any subject, has ever been 
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ei^cemed the first ornament of the huiKuui 
mind, and justly accounted the grand charac- 
teristical mark, by which the rational being 
is distinguished from the irrational. — Yet, 
how few do we fmd thus accomplished, or how 
y«ry few give themselves any trouble to hold 
their rank in the great scale of animal crea- 
tion. To render the above invaluable accom- 
plishment easy of acquirement, is the princi- 
pal design of The Hive, wherein all the 
vices, virtues, relative duties, and affections 
of the human soul are deline^^ted by the mas- 
terly hands of many of th^ fiiist writers in the 
English language, who are as much esteem- 
ed for Cheir correctness, eas^, elegance, sind 
|>eauty of diction, as for their co|9bisenes9^ 
pei'spicuity, justness, and dignity of thought. 
The editor of this miscellaneous volume, 
deeply impressed with the importance of the 
above consideration, without any parade of 
unmeaning ceremony, humbly recommaids 
The Hive to the support and attention of the 
candid public, as a publication solely intended 
to improve the heart, to inform the judgment, 
and gently to draw the affections to the love 
of virtue. 
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A]PFLICT10NS. 



The present misforUmte is fdways deemed ike 
greatest: therefore^ smaU causes are st^ 
eient to make ns uneasy ^ when great cnes are 
not in the wiiy. 



w> 



E ought t» msbke a good improvement 
of past and prdsent afBictions^ If they are not 
sanctified to us, they become a double, cross ; 
i)ttt if they Work rightly in us, and convince 
tis df our failings, and how justly we are af- 
iiictdl, they do us much good. Affliction fe 
a spiritual physic for tlje soul, and is com- 
pared to a fornace : foi^'as gold is tried and 
purified therein, so meit are proved, and ei- 
ther purified . from their dross, and fitted for 
good uses, or else entirely burnt up and un- 
done for ever. Therefore may all who labor 
tiiider arty kind of affliiction, have reason to 
say With Job,—" when he hath tried me, I 
shall come forth as pure gold." 

Let a man live (says Mr. Steele) but two 
*Jr tlufee ye^ts ivilhout affliction; ai^d ho i^ 
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almost good for nothing, he cannot praj, nor 
meditate, nor ke€|> his heart fixed upon spi* 
ritual things ; but let God smite him in his 
child, health, or estate ; now he can find his 
tongue and affections again ; now he aws^es 
and falls to his duty in earnest ; now God has 
twice as much honor from him as he had be- 
fore. Now, saith God, this amendment pleas-, 
eth me, this rod was weU bestowed, I hare 
disappointed him iu his great benefit and ad- 
vantage. 

It may be boldly affirmed, that good men 
generally reap more substant^ benefit from 
their afflictions, than bad men do from their 
prosperities ; and what they lose in wealth, 
pleasure, or ho^o(r, they gain with vast advan- 
tage in wisdom, good|iess, and tranquillity of 
mind. 

Prosperity is not without its troubles, nor 
adversity idthout its comforts. A mind' that 
can bear affliction without murmur, and the 
weight of a plentiful foitune without vain 
glory, — that can be familiar without mean- 
ness, and reserved without pride, has soipething 
in it great, particularly pleasing and truly ad- 
mirable. 

Nothing would be more unhappy, (said De- 
metrius,) than a man who had never knpwn 
ailliction. The best need> afflictions for the 
trials of their virtue : How can we exercise 
the grace of contentment, if all things suc- 
ceed well ? or that of f(»rgiveness if we have 
no enemies ? 
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He If ho Iwurely weeps at misfortunes, when 
it k in his power to heal them, is not touched 
with them to the heart, and only sheds the 
tears of a crocodile. 

If you are disquieted at any thing, you 
should consider with yourself, is this thing of 
that worth, that for it I should so disturb my- 
self^ and lose my peace and tranquillity ? 

The consideration of a greater evil, is a 
sort of remedy against a lesser. They are 
ahvays impaired by ajflS^^tion, who are not 
improved by it. A virtuous man is inore 
peaceable in adversity, than a wicked man in 
prosperity. ^ 

The keeping ourselres above grief^ and 
every painful passion, is indeed very beautiiM 
and excellent ; and none but soid^bf the first 
rate seem to be qualified for the undertaking. 

It were no vktue to bear calamities, if we 
did not feel them. 

- Divine Providence always places the 
remedy near the evil ; there is not any duty 
to which Providence has not annexed a bles- 
sing ; nor any affliction for which virtue ha3 
not provided a remedy. ^ 

If some are refined like gold in the^um^e 
of affliction^ there are many more, that, lika 
chaff,, are consumed in it. 

Sorrow, when it is excessive, takes away 
fervor from piety, vigor from action, health 
from the body, light from the reason, and 
repose from the conscience. Resignation to 
the divine will is a noble* and needful lesson. 
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Tet there is a gloomy pleasure in being de- 
jected and inconsolable. Mclanclioly studies 
liow to improve itself, and sorrow finds won- 
derful relief in being more sorrowfuF. 

To be aMcted Tvilh the afflicted, is an in- 
duce of homanity, and the demand of good 
nature and good breeding : Pity is but an 
imaginary aid ; and yet, were it not for that, 
^rrow ^'ould be many times utterly insup- 
^rtable. 

Mirth is by no me*n« a remedy for grief ; 
on the contrary it raises and inflames it. The 
only probable way, I know of, to soften or 
eure grief in others, is loj puttiug on an ap« 
i)earance of feeling it yourself : andyoii must 
Be^dc^ talk fequently and feelingly on the 
<occaffl6n, aild praise and blame as the sufferer 
does ; but then remember to make use of the 
^ppmlanily thil( condescension^ and famil- 
iarity gives you, of leading him, by degrees, 
into thif^s and passages remote from his 
present bent of mind, smd not unpleasing in 
themselves. In this manner, and by this 
policy, you will be able to steal him away 
from his afflictions with his own approbation, 
and teach him to think and speak of other 
things than that alone which frets — or rather 
vn^t^s his heart. 

None should despair, because God can help 
them, and none should presume because Goa 
din crosd Ihcm* A firm tnji^gt in the assist- 
ance of an Afanighty Beix^ natoraliy px^u- 
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Nfttience, hope, die^fiilaess %sA all 

^positions of mind, that alleviate those 

% i^hibh we are not able to remore. 

<|i6 pufl^up vith the first gale of 

p) 19II heiid,b^a[ieath the first blast of 

aCft 

\ j^i in adversity hath a douUe sting. 
l.ii£iFe is b|itoDe nay of fortifyiog the soiii 
Ufaiast all gloomy presages and terrors of the 
mind ; and that is by securing to ourselves 
the friendship and protection of that Being 
who di^oses of < events and governs futurity. 
Events which have the appearance of mis- 
fortunes^ of ten prove, a happy source of fu- 
ture felicit]^ ; this consideratio!^ should enable 
lis to ojq^port alQiction with caLaaaess and 
fortitude. 



ANGER. 

AN angry man, who suppresses his paussions, 
iUiinlts worse than he speaks, and an angry 
man that will chide, speaks worse than he 
thinks. A vindictive temper is not only un- 
easy to others, but to them^that have it. 

Anger may glance into the bosom of a wise 
saan, but rests only in the bosom of fools. 

In all things mistakes arip excusable ; but 
aoi error that proceeds from a!hy good princl- 
1^ leaves bo room for resentment* 
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It ivas a good method observed by Socrate^^ 
wben he found in himself any disposition to 
anger, he would check it by speaking low, in 
opposition to the motions of hiji displeasure. 

It is much better to reprove ingenuously, 
than to be angry secretly. 

He that waits for an opportunity of acting 
his revenge, watches to do himself a mischief. 

By taking revenge^a man is but even with 
his enemy, but by^^assii^ it over he is supe- 
rior.-— 1 ^ \ 

It is the only valer to remit a wrong ; and 
-the greatest applause that I might hurt and 
-would not. 

To be able to bear provocation, is an aimi- 
ment of great wisdom ; and to foi^ve it, or a 
great mind. - 

They who will be angry for any thing, will 
be angry for nothing. 

None should be so implacable as to refuse 
an humble submission, lie whose very best 
actions must be seen with favorable allowance^ 
oaniiot be too mUd, moderate and forgivii^. 

To pardon faults of eixpr^ is but justice to 
the failings of oui* nature. 

The noblest remedy for injuries is oblivion. 
Light injuries are made known by not regard- 
ing thcin. 

There is no man tibKgcdto'live so free from 
passion, as not in some cases to shew some re- 
sentment: there are injuries, affronts, ^c. 
that are frequently met with in our tour th]9>* 
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Uky wiiere it would rather be a Stokal stu- 
piditj than yirtue, to do otherwise : I do not 
mean revenge, for that must ever be wrong, 
Init a proper resentment, so that the mjurer 
nay not he encouraged to commit a second 
injury. 

One unquiet disposition distempers the 
peace and unity of a whole family, or society ; 
as one jarring instrument will spoil a whole 
concert. 

Our passions are like the seas, agitated by 
the winds; but as God hath set bounds to 
these, so should we to those ; so far should 
^^y gO) SLiid no fkrther. 

Reason is given us^ by him who breathed 
In us, our immortal part, that in all our ac- 
tions we should govern ourselves by advice of 

it 

We must forget the good we do, lor fear of 
upbraiding, and religion bids us f oiget inju- 
ries, lest the remembrance of them suggest to 
us a desire of revenge. 

He that is always angry with his »n, shall 
seldom sin in his anger. 

He that is not above an injury, is below 
liimself. 

Ai^er let loose is one of the most foolish 
passitos, 'tis no wonder that it generally dis- 
appoints itself, and misses its end, by choosing 
the most violent means, which are seldom 

AlCCeSfiful. ^ :: 

Reason in anger^ is like a sMp in the tern- 
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pest, hunried airaj by tlie irftvefl, afid oSttm. 
overaet. 

The MBgry niioi is his ottd severest tor- 
Bieiktot : iiis hx&Lst knows no peace, while h^ 
waging paflBioBs are restramed hy do sense of 
either moral or religious duties : what would 
he his case, if his imforgiving examples were 
loUowed hj his all-mereiful l^ker, whose for- 
giveness he can onlj hope for, la proportion aa 
he himself forgives and loves his fellow-O'ea^ 
tutes, tliro' the mcxite aad hlood of the hko- 
sed Jesu& 

An injmy unanswered, in eourse grows wea- 
ry of itself and dies away in a voluntavy te* 
morse.— 

Think, when you are enra^fed at any one, 
what would prohaMy hecomfe your sentiment^ 
should he die during the dispute. 4leconcil»* 
ation is the tenderest part either of friendship 
or love. The sacrificing of our anger to our 
interest, is oft-times no moire than t^e ex- 
change of a painful passiMi iot a pleasurable. 



AMBITION and AVARICE. 

AMBITION smd Avarice asre Hbe two €le* 
ments that enter Into the composition of all 
crimes. Amhitaon is boundless, and avari^ 
insatiable. 

He that spanas in errery ^i^ is a iiigsaid^ 
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and hewko Spares in nothing is profuse ; nei- 
ther of which can be generous or liberal. 

Pitiful I that a man should so care for rlehes, 
as if they were his own, yet so use thera, as if 
they were another^s, tliat when he might be 
happy In speadiog them — ^will be miserable in 
keeping them ; and had leather, dying, leare 
wealth to his enemies, than when aliye relieve 
hisfiiends. 

Ii^efest speaks atl manner of languagesi^ 
»|id ai^all sorts of parts. Virtues are lost 
in interest, as rivers in the sea. 

History tells us of illustrious viDains, but 
there never was an illustrious miser in nature. 

AVhat laadness is it for a man to starve 
hlmBelf to enrich his heir, and sp turn a friend 
into an enemy! for his joy at your death will 
Ibe proportioned to what you leave him. 

The tallest trees are most in the power of 
'the winds, and ambitious men of the blasts of 
fortune. Great marks are soonest hit. 

The most laudable ambition is» to be wises 
and the greatest wisdom to be good. 

We may be as ambitious as we please, so 
We aspire to the be€t things. 

Many thto' pride or ambition ruin their 
fbrtune and family, by expense and equipage, 
making themselves little by striving to be 
great, and poor by trying to look rich. 

It isvery b;^unge that no estimate is made 
of any creature except ourselves, but by itA 
vroper qualities. He has a magnificent house, 

B 
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so many thousand pounds a year, is the com* 
mon TV ay of estimating men, tho' these things 
are only about th^n, not in them, and make 
no part of their character. 

Honors, monuments, and afl the works of 
Tanity and amhition, are demolished and de- 
stroyed by time ; but the reputation of vis- 
dom is venerable to posterity. 

When Ulind ambition quite mistakes h^* road, 
And downward pores for that which shines a** 

bove, 
Substantial happiness, and true renown. 
Then like an idiot gazing on the book ; 
We leap at stars, and fasten in the mud ; 
At glory grasp, and sink in mf amy . 



BEAUTY. 



T 



HERE is nothing that gives us so plead- 
ing a prospect of human nature, as the con- 
templation «f wisdom and beauty. Beauty is 
an overweaning, self-sufficient thing, careless, 
of providing itself any more substantial oma-- 
ment ; nay, so little does it consult its own 
interest, that it too often defeat^ itself by be- 
tbiying that innocence which renders it lovely 
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and dearal^le. As therefore virtue makes a 
l>eautlful ^oman appear more beautiful, so 
Ijcauty makes -^ virtuous woman really more 
viiiuous. 

It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea 
o£ that sex, which was created to refine the 
joys, and soften the cares of human nature, 
l>y the most agreeable participation, to con- 
^eider them ma-ely as objects of sight. This 
is abridging them ef th^ir natural extent of 
'|K>w€ar, to put them upon a level with their 
pictures. How much nobler is the contemh 
plation of beauty hei^tenedby virtue, aod 
€:ommanding our esteem jind love, while it 
draws our observation ? Ifow fami and spirit- 
less are the charms of the e^uette, when com- 
pared with the real loveliness of innocence, 
piety, good humor, the irresistible charms of 
modesty unaffected, — ^htunanity, with aU those 
rare and plea^ng marks of sensibility ; vir- 
tues, which add a new* softness to her sex; 
and even beautify her beaUty. 

Nothing (says Mr. Addison) can atone for' 
the want of modesty and innocence, without 
which, beauty is ungraceful, and quality con- 
temptible. 

I^ a woman be decked with all the embel- 
lishments of art and care of nature ; yet if | 
boldness is to be read in her face, it blots all 
the lines of beauty, t 

The plainer the dress, ^rith greatei* lustre 
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^oes beauty appear ; virtue is the greatest or- 
nameat, and good sense the liest equipage. 

An inviolable fidelity, good humour, an^ 
complacency of temper in a woman, outlive 
aU the charms pf a fine face, and make the 
decays of it invisible. 

It is but too seldom seen, that beatifnS 
persons are otherwise of great virtue. 

No beauty hath any charms equal to the In* 
traxd beauty of the mind. A graceful&es9 b^ 
the manners is much more engaging ihaji that 
of the person ; the former every one has th^ 
power to attain to in some measure, the lattar 
is IB no one's power, — is no internal wmrtlt# 
Und was the gift of God, who formed us all* 
Meekness and modesty are the true and hSBk 
ting ornamente. 

Virtue's the chief est beauty of the nmi» 
The noblest ornan^nt of human VaA* 

Beauty inspires a pleasing sentiment, whi<^ 
-^ pfepossesses people in its favor. Modesty 
has great advantages, it sets off beauty, a 
serves as a veil to ugliness. The misfortune 
. of ugliness is, that it somethnes smothers anA 
buries much merit ; people do not look for the 
engaging qualities of the head and heart in a 
forbidding figure. 'Tis no easy matter when 
merit must make its way, and shine through 
a disagreeable outside. 

Without virtue, good sense, and sweetness 
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of dkjpoaitioiv tbe finest set of feftivrts w^ 
4^ lo^g ceas^ to please ; Vut, wWe tliew 
wUh tbe graces are vmited, U muH aiford an 
^gfeeaU^ and pleasing contemplatios. 

The iilkeralHy of nature In tlie pc^raon, H ha% 
too firequent Jy attend&d with a deficiene j in 
tbe undenstanding. 

Beauty alone in vain its ckanns dispense, 
The channs of beauty are the charms of sense. 

Beauty wi^nt the graces of the mind, will 
liave no power over the hearts of the wise and 
good. Beauty is a flower which soon with^n^ 
health changes^ and strength abates, hni in- 
nocehcy is immortal, and a comfort both hi 
life and death.. 

I/et us sitppose the virtuous mii^d sk rose. 
Which nature plants ai^d education Uows. 

Merit, accomp^oned ^nth beauty * is ^ jewiil 
set to advantage. 

3bst virtue prove your never foding bkiom, 
J?w mmital beauties will survive the tomb. 

/ 

. There are ema]||at^pB^ from 1iie«iiBd,wIiicV 
iihe a. ray of celestial &'e, animate the lonn el 
lieaftty ; witi^ut these the most perfect sym- 
metry ia but a moulded clod ; and whenever 
tkpt appear, the moat inditercmt features ac- 

B2 
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quire a spirit of seasibiltj, and an ejaga^g 
charm, which those only do not admire, who 
want fkcuHies to discover.»-'Tho8e strokes of 
sensibility, those touches of innocence and 
dignity, &c display charms too refined for the- 
discemment of mlgar eyes, that are captiya-' 
ted by a glance of beauty, assisted by yived 
color and gaudy decoration. 



' BENEVOLENCE. 

Be thine those feelings of the mind, 
That wake to honor's fHendship's call ; 

Benevolence, that's unconfin'd, 
Extends her lib'ral hand to all. 

The heart that bleeds for others wo^s, 
Shall fieel each selfish sorrow less ; 

The breast that happiness bestows. 
Reflected hairiness shall bless. 

. AS benevolence is the most soci^ of all vh> 
lues, so it 18 of the largest extent ; for there 
is not any man, either so great or so little, 
but he is yet capable of receiving benefits. 

The greatest benefits of sdl, have no wit* 
Hess, but lie concealed in the conscience. 

A kind benefactor makes a man happy as 
soon as he can, and as much as he can. There 
sh^ild be no delay in a l^oi^t) but the mod^ 
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csij of the receiver. If we cannot foresee 
the request, let us however immediately grant 
k. It is so grievous a thing to say I beg ! ■ ■ 
The very word puts a man out of counten- 
ance, and it is a double kindness to do the 
thing, and save an honest.heart the confusion 
of a bhish. 

Let no one be weary of rendering good 
offices, Ibr by obliging others (if our hearts and 
affections are as they should be) we are r^lly 
kind to ourselves. !No man was evei; a loser 
by good works ; for though he may not be 
immediately rewarded, yet, in process of time^ 
some happy emergency or other, occurs to 
convince him that virtuous men- are the dar- 
lings of Providence. 

He that receives a benefit without being 
thankful, robs the giver of his just reward. 
It must be a due reciprocation In virtue that 
can maJie the obliger and the obliged worthy. 

He who receives a good tiu'n, should never 
&>Tgpt it ; he who does one should never re^ 
member it. 

It is the character <^ an unworthy nature, 
%t^ write injuries in marble, and benefits in 
dust. ; 

The following fact, I think, strongly deline- 
ates the image of a noble and generous mind,/ 
and may ju^ly be ranked among the beauties 
of Stbbn£ — so deservedly famed for his hu* 
insaiiity, sensibility and generosity. A j^iend 
of this benevolfnt Divine being distressed in 
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finsmces, — and whom Sterne wished to vditfvs 
(for Sterne could iKit he imiffy while a friofd 
was distressed) hut it was net in his power at 
that time ! — ^Yet^— 'the friend /-^-^ fitiend must 
he relieved at all hazard&t-*-'' A Jfrknd it 
sacred !"<^teme ^da bo rest t31 'tis doafiL 

"I was," says he, '^ohliged to horrow 

two hundred pounds heyond mj own curren* 
cj, upon the occasion. Z had no sui&cient 
security to proffer. But €apt« Le Fevre hap- 
pened, luckily, just then, to have said out of 
the army — Inwr^aged the storj^l^Mm, and 
he lent me the money." The fiie&d and 
Sterne were each relieved — Sterne was the 
happier of the two. 

Let us he careful that we permit no artificial 
desires to prevent us of tlie power, in which 
we «hall ever find real plea8U2i&-*-»tji«t of ve^ 
lleving distress. 

That which is given with pride and osteni- 
taliony is luther an amhitiott than a^ hoiHity. 
Let a h^efit he ever so eonsidcrahie, U&e man- 
ner of conferring it is yet the nohktft part. 

It is a good rule for every one who has a 
compet^cy of fortune, to lay ^aside a c^lahl 
proportion of his inc<Hne jfor pious and chari* 
tahieuses; he wiQ then always give eadly and 
cheerfully. 

It was well said of him that caQed agood 
efSce that was done hssAfy^ ** a stony piece 
«f hwadi"' i%lA aeeessMry £ir hlM that h 
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hsttty: toT^c^re it, hoi it almoEt^ioaks Idnt 
m the goii^ down. 

AlpliotQflOt king of Sicilf, hehig asked* 
Wliat be wmild reserve for himself; who gare 
m much away t Erai those thjb^ said h^ 
that I do give, for the rest I eetem as noth- 
ing. 

It is a much greater kindness not to suffer us 
to iailt than toknd a hand to help us up, and 
a greato satisf sM^ioii to he kindly received and 
obtain nothis^ ^lan ohtain what we desire, 
a£ter halting brai exposed. 

Requests east a rehictaney in nature, fearw 
lag to receive ^e disBoorte^ of a denial.-^ 
That whldi is he^wed too Jbatte^ is next to not 
living. 

Mbnardis are itlAap{Her than tfaeur euhjeeta 
For use makes state familiar, and tiie fatigue 
grows every day more irksome. — ^Has opu- 
lence and grandeur tiien no advantages*? 
1^9i»-'-4mt the power of doing good. I have 
often been surprlied that so little of this kind 
of manulaeture is ever wrought by prtnces, 
when the very rarity €*f the work might serve 
to render their names famous to po^erity. 
^ And paid a tradesman once, to make him 
gtare.*^ But away with all ambition, which 
only afl^ts our namies, without impro>ang our 
nature. — 8Ume* 

liibeiahty k never so beautiful and engag- 
ing as when the hand is ^NEtoealsd that bestowis 
the gift. 
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A noble lord, who once suffered' himadf Va 
lose a thousand pounds to a nton of modest 
merit, whom he knew to be grsatiy neceseitar 
ted, and to whom he duist not offer it as a 
gift, surely did a voy laudable action, and In 
"K^hich modesty had no small share. 



BOOKS. 

ALL parts of Christendom acknowled^ 
one book, which is called the Bible, as tho 
standard of all belief and practice ; and tho* 
it is called but one bdok, it is a collection of 
many, and contains a variety of subjects thai 
need not be enumerated. Wherefore, for those 
who acknowledge the scriptures to be authen^ 
tic and divine, and who may want to know 
the best rules of living, in order to be happy 
in the next world, and even in this, such 
persons will find in that n^leeted coUcetion of 
writings, what will be usef^ for both these 
ends, and an agreeaUeness of style very d]» 
tinguishing. 

Would you see history in all her simplicity, 
and all her force ; most beautifully easy, yet 
irresistibly striking ? See her, or rather fed 
her energy, touching the nicest movements of 
the soul, and triumphing over our passioosi 
in the inimitable nairative of Joseph's life.— ^ 
The representation of Esatt'« bitter di^^tress ; 
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the ccmrersation pieces of JcsiB^kSm, and his 
gaJJaxit friend ; the memorabJe journej' of the 
diflc^les going to Enunaus ; are finished 
models of the impasraoned and afibcting. — 
Here is nothii^ studied, no flights of f anc^r ; 
no ^nbcliiriunents of oratory, jet, how infe- 
rior is the episode of ISTisus and Eurialus, 
though worked up by the most masterly hand 
in the world, to Ul& undissembled, artless fer- 
vency of these i^ariptural sketches. 

Are we pleased vnth the eleration^and dig^ 
mty of an heroic poem, or the tenderness and 
perplexity of a dramatic; performance ? In 
the hook of Job th^ are both united, and 
boj^h unequalled — the language glows, and 
tke pathos swells, till at last the Deity him- 
self makes his enlxance, &c. 

If we sometimes choose a plaintive sUuin ; 
sdi€li as soften the mind, and soolhe-an agree- 
able, mdancholy ; are any of the ancient 
tragedies supmor, m \3kt ehiquence of mour&r 
ing, to . David's psKthetic elegy on his beloved 
J<9iathan ; to his pasdoitiate, inconsolable 
miofxn, over the lovely but unhappy Absalom,; 
or thati melodious woe, which warbles and 
bleeds in every line of Jeremiah's lamenlar 
tHm. If we want maxims of wisdom^ or have 
a t^8t« for the kconic. style, how.copioudy 
taaey our wants be supplied, and how delicate- 
ly our taste gratified 1 especially in the books 
of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and some of the ral^ 
nor prophets.. 
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Yet not tlie more 



C^se I to iraader, where tke miucB hauut. 
Clear firings or shady groves, or tnamy ^M^ 
Smit witk &e lave of aaored soBg, Imt diief 
Thee Suni, and the flow'rT' baidus baieath. 
That wash thy hadtowVI fcel» and warUxRg 
dow 

Kighlly I TisiL 

King Alphcmo vas irovt to say^ that dead 
ooansellors, meamn^hb Iwoks, were to him 
£ur better than living; &r they, withottt flat* 
tery or fear, presented to him truth. 

There is no end of hoolEi, many lUxrarks 
are fiimished ibr sight and ostentation, ratiMr 
Aanuse; theveryindexesAOttohereadovtl 
in an age : and in this mottitade, how great 
apart of tiiena ai^e eitker daaagnrous, or not 
worth leading t A Ibw hooks woU^ckoecDt 
«tid well made use o^ will be more profitakle 
Ikan a great conlbsed Alexandrian libnry. 

Such books as teach saplaice and prudentii^ 
and serve to eradicate enors and vices, at« tiie 
most profitable writings in the world, aad 
ought to be vained and studied more than aB 
others whatsoever. 

In vain do we lodk: for tmeaad lasting saft* 
Maetiimin any other books than the holj 
scriptures, wherein are contained ail that b 



necessary to tke happiniKS0flk1sI)f;a^anidthe 
Hfe 
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Some tinU read over, or raOier 990r^es4 n 
ifeoky^ffifha vmvonfyio JmdfauUylikeaven^ 
mMm SfidcTy extr€€tiug « fmmms ftaUii^ 
p^re fife pubt^trimis hu mp$ Mtf a sweet emd 
fr^iieMpjmct, 

A gnat isasy people ia« too IbBd of hooksi 
T^^^ ikey areof ItuTBitiire, to dr^Bs and 9^ off 
their rooms, more Uiaa to adorn aad enriek 
Hieir minds. 

Nexjt to t)ie study of the hoJ^ serjqptures, il 
may nothepoiss to recommend the reading of 
a little poetjy, properly chosen. The ^ic^ty 
inirhich nM^99tm most expd, (says the admira- 
ble — the judicious Mrs. Chapone) is that of 
imagination — and when properly cultivated, 
it hecomes the source of all that is charming 
in society. — ^Nothing you can read wifl so 
mn^^ coitttrflmto to the improvement of tUs 
f acuity, as jwdT^,— iirhieh if appEed to its 
ttwi mifi, adds a thousand ch»nns to those 
0entimeiits of religion, vkttfe, £<»eroaty and 
delicate tendera^sS) li^r which the human sou] 
j» eiB.lted and refined. 

Naiifral philosophy, the study of natoret 
laoraji philosophy, fii^. ajne strongly rf^com- 
inen^Bji, in an dlegai^ refined, ana suhlime 
ftyle, by the amiaUe lady abor^mentioned : 
As also the reading of SpecMm^ GuarHanSi 
Ramblersy and Athenturers^ as particularly use* 
ful to young peo^&Pr Nor would I by any 
means, (she adds) es^dude that Und of reading 
which young people are naturally most foAd 

C 
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of^ though I think the greatest care should be 
taken in the choice of those ficHUtms stories^ 
that so enchant the mind, most of irhich tend 
to inflame the passions of youth, whilst the 
chief purpose of educatim should be t^ mode- 
rate and restrain them. There are, however, 
works of this class, in which excellent morali- 
ty is joined with the most lively pictures of 
the human mind, and with all that can enter- 
tain the imagination, and instruct the heart. 



c 



CHASTITY. 



HASTIT Y consists in a fixed abhorrence 
of all forbidden sensual indulgentes; a recol- 
lection of past impurities with shame and sor- 
row ; a resolute guard ovar the thoughts, f as^ 
sions, and actions for the future ; a steady ab- 
stinence from the most distant approaches of 
lust and indecency ; a lively consciousness of 
the omiiipresence of the Almighty, wKo sees 
and knows all oiu* actions, and our most hid- 
den thoughts, and who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity. 

The libertine who builds a name. 
On the base mins of a woman's £une, 
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ShaH 01PB the best of human blessings lie« 
In the chaste honors of the nuptial tie. 
There dwells the home-felt sweet, the dear 

del^ht, 
Th^ae peace reposes, and there joys unite. 
And female virtue was by heav'n design'd. 
To charm, to polish, and to bless mankind. 

4 

That chastity is not the only vutue of wo- 
man, is most certain ; but still it is so essential 
to the perfection of every other virtue in her, 
that the loss, or want of it, like the tdn of 
idolatry among the Israelites, weakens the 
force, and takes off the merit of them, ixn- 
j^nting such a stain upon the soul, as suUies 
every emanation of it. 

This virtue of chastity) has ev^ been es- 
teemed so inseparably necessary to every cha- 
racter, particularly the female character, that 
every civilized people in the world have guard- 
ad it with the greatest care. 

So dear to heaven is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liverv'd angels lacquey her ; 
Driving far off each sign of sin and guilt. 
And in clear dreams and solemn vision. 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 
Till of converse with heavenly visitants, 
Begin to cast and teem on the outward shape 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
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And ttum'd it by degretm to fke MmFs essence^ 
Till all be xaade imworUd^ 

The cbaste mind, like a polished plane; 
may admit foul tkoughts, tritiiout reeeivkig 
their tincture. 

Chastxh^ is a purity of thought, Kori aoi* 
action. 



CHEERFULIfESS. 

1 XiOOK on cheoriiilneiB as on Um keaitft 
of virtuie^ 

Fair as the danm of Hght ! amfidoas guest; 
Sottice of aH comforts to the human hreast I 
Dej^vM of thee, in sad despair we moau^ 
.And tedious roU the heavy moments on. 

' Clicerfulness, even to gaiety, is consbtent 
irith every species of vfrtue and practice of re^ 
llgio;]. — I think it inconsistent only with imr 
piety or vice. — T^e ways of heaven are pleasi^ 
nntncss. We adore, w^ praise, we thank the. 
Almighty, la hymns, in songs, in anthemi?— 
and those set to mudc too. Let ^O be jc^ 
ful,^^ be the Chiistian's psafan — ^and leave the 
sad Indian to incant the devil with team and 
screeches. It is this true sense of rehgion 
that has rendered my whole Hfe so cheerfikl 
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9» it Ims ever so remaoikal^j been^ — to the 
^reat ofSsnce of your religionists. Though 
vrhj^ prithee, should priests he always so 
grave ? Is it so 8a4 a^ thiBg to he a parson ? 

Be ye as one of these, saith the Lord,*^ 
tliat k, as merry as little children. The 
Liord loveth a cheerful giver — ^and ivhy not a 
cheerful taker also ? Platp and Seneca — ^ 
and surely they i^eire urise enough to haV0 
been consecrated — thought th^t a sense of 
ciMerfubiess and joy should ever he encourait 
ged In children, frw- their infuioy — not only 
on account of th^ healths, but as^ productive 
ef true virtue. 



COMPASSION- 
IT is certainly, methinks, a 8<»i; of enlarge- 
ment of our very selves, irhen we enter into 
the ide%B, s^isatiojis and concerns of out 
brethren ;. by this force of their make, moir 
are insensibly hurried into each other ; and 
by a secret charm we lament the unfortunate, 
and rejoice with the glad, for it surely is not 
possible £{ff the humiui heart to be averse to 
an^ thing that is humane ; but by the veir 
mien and gesture of the joyful and distressed,^ 
iKfe rise ^xA &J1 into their condition ; and 
since joy is communicative, 'tig reasonable 
that ^ef should be contagious^ both which 

C ^ 
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^e felt sund seen at a look, for one msm'% eyeg^ 
are spectacles to another to read his heart* 
Those useful and honest instruments do not 
only discover objects to us, but make our- 
selves also transparent; for they, in spite of 
dissimulation, iv^hen the heart is full, will 
iHTighten into gladness, or gush into tears ; 
j&om the foundati(»i in natui'e is kindled that 
noble spark of celestial fii*e, we call charity or 
compassion, which op^os our bosoms, and ex* 
tends our arms to embrace all mankind, and 
by this it is that the amorous man is not more 
suddenly melted with beauty, than the com- 
passionate man with misery. 

Ah ! little think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence sur- 
round; 
They, who tbeir thoughtless hours in giddy 

mirth. 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 
Ah t little think they while they dance along^ 
How many feel this vary moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring €ame. — How many bleed. 
By shameftil variance betwixt man and man-^ 
How many pine in want, and dungeon gloonu ; 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limb» — ^How many drink tlie 

cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitta* breiid 
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Of misciy-^Sore pkrc'd by wintry winds^ 
How many shiink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty — ^How many shake 
With aU the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, -madness, guilt, remorse^ 
"Whence, tumbled headlong firom thehdghts 

of life, 
They furnish matter £t>r the tragic muse — . 
£v<»i in the Tale wh^re wisdom loves to dwell, 
With friendship, peace, and contemplation 

j<»n'd. 
How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retired distress — ^How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish. Thiid^^fond 

man. 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
Tl^t one incessant struggle, render life. 
One scene of toil, of sullering, and of fate. 
Vice in his high cajreer, would stand appalFd 
And heedless, ratnbling impulse learn to 

think; 
The conscK^us heart of charity would warm, 
And its wide wish Benevolence dilate ; 
The sodal tear would rise, the social sigh ; «« 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
JReining still the social passions, work. 

By ccHoq^asfiion we make- others' misery our 
own; and so by relieving them, we at the 
same time relieve ourselves. 
> Some, who are reduced to the laj^t exf r^m* 
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ii7, vauH rather peiMiy Umn txpoee: iJt^' 
condition to any, save ilie peat and" noble 
minded^ They esteem mcli to be wise men, 
generous, and eonnderate oi tlie aomdenls 
vfldckeowmoafy befalus. They tbliik, to 
tboie tb^ can ft^ly unbosom liiejitfelvesf 
and tell their wants, without the banrd of a 
reproach, which wounds-more diieplj than a 
short denia}. 

To wipe the tears from all afflicted tyes^ 
Qtur wilk may coyel, but wxr power demea. 

Qmi^ the fir^empevco' of Persia^ obtainisd 
a victory QTer the AsByrianC) and after the 
battle, was so sensibly touched with seeing 
the ^eld! covered with dead bodies, that h» 
ord^ed the same care to be talcen of the 
wounded Assyrians, aa of his own soldiei^p 
saying they arc all men as well as we, and 
are no longer enemies^ wbi^once they are 
vanquished. 

Tme benevoknce, or compasjiion^ extendi* 
itself tlunm^ the whole of ex]stenoe» and 
tf^mpathke^ with the digresses oi every creaf 
ture capaUe of sensail^m. Little min^ may 
be apt to consider ccanpajssion of tlik kiiid, a^ 
an instance of weakness ; but it is undoubtr 
edly the evidence of a nobfe nalive. H<nuer 
thought it m^ imbecoming the chsraetep ^fs^. 
hero, to melt in tean at a distress of this sort»> 
and has given us aneitamiablitandidfect-^ 
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lag picture df Ulysdefl^ iresping ot^er his fa- 
t^r^rile Ai-gufi, Wli«n he espies at bu Keet. 

Soft pitj tottdi'd the n%&tf master's soul, 
A down his ch^ek the tear unMddefB stole f 
Stole — oiipevceir'd, he tura'd hjbs head, and' 

cbFicd 
The drop hiuaiaiie. 



-Bat the soft tear in pity's eye 



Outshijaiei the diamoiid's brightest beams, 

r 

It is better to go to the house of mourning,: 

Ihaa to the hotiae of feasting, says Solomon. 

Liet 110 go into the house of monming, mado 

«d; by saeh afflScticms as have been brought 

ojMy merely by the common cross accidents 

fUld disasters, to whidi our ccmdition is expo*' 

aed — ^hm perhaps the aged parents sit, bro» 

ken hearted^ pierced to the soul with the I6!ly 

and indisereiitin of a thankless child — the 

child of their prayers, in whcnn all their hopes 

and e^tpectations centered ; — perhaps a more 

a^^^ting scene — a ykiuous famUy lying 

pinched with want, where the unfortunate 

supp<nt of it, having long stnu^led with a 

tram of misfortimes, and bravely fbught up 

againist them, — ^is now piteoualy borne down 

at last-^overwh^med wi^ a cruel blow which 

no forecast or< firugaliiy could have prevented! 

— ^O God ! look upon his afflictions. — Beh<^d 

hfrn^stmetdd wUJi many 6orrows,.saxroonded 



1 



1 
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i^Hii tender pledges of his love, and the part- 
ner of his cares, — ^without bread to give them 
— unable, fh>m the remembrance of better 
days, to d]g;*^tobeg, aushamed. When -we 
enter the house of moumiiiig such as this — 
it is impossible to insolt the uiif ortunate even 
vith an improper look. Under nchat levity 
and dissipation of heart such objects catch 
our eyes — ^they catch likeivise our attentions^ 
collect, and call home our scattered thoughts, 
and exercise them with wisdom!. A transient 
scene of distress such as is here sketched, how 
9oon does it furnish materials to set the mind 
at work, how necessarily does it ei^age it 
to the consideration of the miseries and mis- 
fortunes, the dangers and calamities, to which 
the life of man is subject ! By holding up 
such a glass before it, it f<Nrces the mind ta 
see and reflect upon the vanity, — ^the perish* 
ing condition and uncertain tenure of every 
thing in this world. Or behold astill more af- 
fecting spectacle— a kind indulgent father of 
a numerous family lies breathless, — snatched 
away in the strength of his age — torn in an 
evil hour from his children, and the bosoni of 
a disconsokkte wife ! Behold much people of 
the ciij gathered together, to mix their tean^ 
with settled sorrow in their looks, going heav- 
ily along to the house of mourning, to perform 
that last sad office, which when the debt of 
nature is paid, we are called upon to pay 
<^h other I-^In this melancholy mansip^,-^ 
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see heiw the light and easy heart, which nev- 
er knew what it was to think behove, how 
pensive is it now! how soft, how sosceptible, 
how full of religious impressdons ! how deeply 
hs it smitten with a sense^ and with a love of 
Tirtue !— Without this end, sorrow, I own, 
has no use but to shorten our days, &c, 

Xiet any who is conversant in the vanity of 
hum^ life reflect upon it, and he will find 
— ^the man who wants mercy, has a taste for 
no other enjoyment of any kind : There is a 
natural disrelish of every thing which is good 
ki his v^ nature, and he is born an enemy 
to the world, he is ever extremely partial to 
himself^ in sdl his actions, and has no sense of 
in^ity but from the punishment which shall 
attend it : The law of the land is his gospel ; 
and all hl» cases of conscience are determined 
by his attcxmey : Such men know not what it 
is to gladden the heart of the miserable. 

How shocking to humanity^ to see the pic- 
ture of religion besmeared with superstition^ 
justice blooded with cruelty. 

I win not attempt to account for those com- 
passionate sentamasts we feel for dMress, or 
that indignation which is excited by the ap- 
pearance of oppression ; but I will maintadn 
that they are tiie distinguishing honors of hu- 
man nature ; and what philosopher will be 
such an enemy to society, as to assert the c<m- 
ttary? 

One should not destroy an insecti one Amj3A 
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jiot qa«rrd[ witiit d^i;, tritkoat i^ reaifi^ au& 
eieot to vindicate ooeibioiig^ all the ciMurts «f 
moniitf. 

Ccmpaseion was not impieeBed upon the hu- 
man hesMrt, omly to adom tbe ^^Ar £skce idth ^ 
tesMTs, and to give an agreeahle languor t» the 
eyes — ^it uras deal^Bedto es^te our utmosl 
esdeavcMS to relieve the sufferer. — ^Yet, how 
often have I heard that sdfish veakfie^i^ 
irhich fiks ijnjm the sight of distress d%mjSed 
with the name of tendernfss !*-'^ My fffnEmi 
isy I hear, In the deepest affliction and miseiy. ^ 

^I have not seen her, — —for indeed I csafr 

£pt hear such scenes they affect me too . 

much-- — those who have less seBslhil^ty 9K 
fitter Hut Qub world-- ^ — hijit, for my p^ut, I 
own I am not ^le tp support ^ch thiags^ — 7- 
I shall not attempt tp visit her, till I hear dw 
has recovered her q)irits."r^-r-This have I 
heard, wit^ an air of complaisance, and the ^ 
po<Hr selfidi creature has persuaded herself 
that 1^ had fin^ i^edings than those gaMrpui 
friradfl, who were sitting patiently in the house 
of mourning — waiting in silence the {^rc^ j 
momei^ to pour in Uie hahn of comf ort,->«- I 
who suppressed their owp sensations, and al- j 
tended t^ thosQ of th^ afflicted penson,-r-2m4 
whose tears flowed in secret, and while thefr , 
eyesaod vpic^s were taiight to en)ivc|] tiie. 
smhinghfart with the a^^es^rance of che»^* 
fulness. 
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He w^o looks upon the nikfiniiuieft of oth- 
ers witk iad^iSkireocty ought Bfit. to he aufpriaoil 
if they hehold his without compa»sii»» 
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V 

(viaOB CONV«lfflA*lOm) 

BE very cir<^ttnspect in the eh^hseof ytwtv 
company ; in the society of your wpiafe you 
may enjoy pleasure ; in the socaety of your 
superiors, you may find profit ; hat to he the 
hest in company^ is to he in theiwiy of ^ow- 
ing worse ; the hest means to hnprove, u, U> 
he the least there. But ahore all he the eom- 
panion of those who fear the Lord, and keep 
his precepts. 

Nutna PompiUmis tho^ight the eompany of 
good men so real a pleaswffe, that he este^sed 
' it prefwahle t4> a Bmdem. And when the Ro-^ 
man Amhassadors sdrtdted him to ai^eept of 
the government, he frankly decki-ed, amon^ 
eflier reasons for decHnii^ it, the convwsation 
of men, who assemhled together to worship 
Ood, and to maintain an amiahk charity, was 
his husiness and delight. 

It often happens in company, as in apothe- 
caries' shops, that those pots whidi are empty, 
afe as gaudily dressed jo^ flourished, as thosr 
4hat are fiiH^ 
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Tbe H£e of all life is society ; of society, 
ffeedom; offneedjom^ the discreet and mode-^l 
lateuseofit. 

From ill air we take diseases ; from ill com- 
pany, vices and imperfections. The bcst^] 
knowledge of behavior is, observing decency. 
Compla^uace renders a superior amiable, an 
equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. 

A man irithout complaisance ought to have 
much merit in the room of it. 

A w^ell bred man, says Montaigne, is always 
sociable and complaisant. 

He that la not so exact as to please, should 
at least be so affable as not to disoblige. 

It is best mourning when alone, and best re- 
joicing when in company. 

Criticise upon nothing more than yoiur own 
actions, and you will soon see reason enough to 
pardon the weakness of others. 

No persons are more empty than those who 
are full of themselves. 

Conversation can only subsist in good com- 
pany : to explain the word : — Subtract the 
peiiinently talkative, the contemptuously si* 
lent, the illiterate, and the ill bred ; banish 
pedantry, affectation, and rudeness, the re- 
mainder is good comjjpny ; a set of people of 
I liberal sentiments, ^lid sense, ajad just ima- 
I filiation, whose wit is unfinctured with indel- 
f icacy, and their politeness dear of fiattery. 
That person alone is fit for conversation, who 
k free of the extremes of pride and of mean* 
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nees ; never unseasooably talkatiT« or tmkte, 
and hvLii the faculty ever to eDtertain, or, at 
iea&t, never to ofksiA Ms company. 



CONSCIENCE. 

. Conscience distasteful truths mxy tell, 
But mark her sacred dictates well : 
Whoever -with, her lives at strife. 
Loses their better friend for life. 

CO JNTSCIENCE is a high and awfiil power, 
it is next and immcdiatelj undor Ood, our 
Judge ; tl^e voice of conscience is the voice 
of Crod ; what if biadeth or looseneth, is ac- 
cordingly bound or loosened in heaven, 1 John 
iii. 21. The greatest defierence and precise 
obedience is due to its command. Its conso- 
lations are of all, the most sweet ; and its con- 
demnations the mostteirible. 

Whereyer you go, conscience accompanies 
you, whatever you say, do, or but think. It 
registers and records in order to the day of 
account ; when all Mends forsake you, when 
even your soul forsakes your body, conscience 
will not, caiUM>t forsake you ; when your body 
is weakest and dullest, your conscience is 
then most vigorous and active. Never more 
life in the conscience than when death makes 
iU nearest approach to the body. When it 
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fimiles, clieers, acquits, and comforts, Oh, what 
a JbiGayeii dotk it create withiQ"; and vken it 
frowns, condemns, and terrifies, how are our 
pleasures, joys, and delights of this world 
clouded, and even benighted! 'tis certainly 
the best of friends, or the wcH^st of eneniics 
In the whole crtotlon* 

He that commits a sin shall quickly find . 
The pressing guilt lie heavy on his mind ; 
Tho' bribes or favors should assert his cause. 
Pronounce him guiltless, and elude the laws ; 
None quits himself, his own impartial thought 
Will damn ; and conscience will record Uie 
fault. 

There is no true felicity, but in a clear Bsd 
open consclcnoe, and those are the haj^py con- 
versations, where only such things are spoken 
and heard, as we can reflect upon after with 
satisfaction, free from any shame, or mixture 
of repentance. A st^rm in the conscience, will 
always lodge clouds in the countenance. 

When we are touch'd with some important ill, 
How vainly silence would our grief conceal, 
Sorrow or joy can be disguis'd by art. 
Our foreheads blab the secrets of our heart. 

Conscience, what art thou ? thou mysterious 

pow'r, 
That dcsl inhabit us without our leave. 
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jtod .art ivritiun Quxseives another self, 

A masler sdf, that loves to dominear ; 

And treat the monarcli lirankly as the dare : 

Ho^ dost ihou light a torch to distant deeds^ 

3iake the past, present, and the iutui'e frown : 

Jiow, ever and anon, awake the soul. 

As wiHia peal of .ihander, .to strange horrors J 

A'^Dod conscienGe is.to the soul what health 
18 to the body, it.preserves a constant ease 
and serenity within as, and more than coun- 
tervails all the calamities and afflictions that 
can be&l us. 

No line holds the anchor of contentment so 
fast as a good conscience. This cable is so 
strong and compact, that when force is offered 
to it, the straining rather strengthens, by uni- 
ting the parts more close. 

H £irsth with men of an evil conscience, 
when they must die, as it does with riotous 
ipend^riHs when they must pay their debts ; 
they will not come to an account, for the dis- 
trust they have of their ability to satisfy for 
what they have done. 

Most men fear a bad name, but few^ar 
Iheir conscience?. 

No man ever offended his own conscience, 
tut first or last it was revenged upon him for 
it. 

Conscience is the gift of the Almighty : 
That moral injector is not more severe as 
an enemy, than kind as a friend ; was it not 

J)2 
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thiB that supported the sufferer of Uzz, and 
was he not animated by the suffi:age of' con- 
science, when he wished that man might he 
permitted to plead his cause with God. 

He lives twice who can at once employ 



The present well, and e'en the past enjoy 

A regular life is the best philosophy ; a 
pure conscience the best law. 



CONTENTMENT, 

CONTENTMENT is natural wealth, lux- 
ury is artificial poverty, and no man has more 
care than he who endeavors after the most 
riches, which in their language is endeavoiing 
after the most happiness. 

The^utmost we can hope for in this world is 
contentment, if we aim at any thing higher, 
we shall meet with nothing but grief and dis- 
appointment. 

We should direct all our studies and endea- 
vors, at making ourselves easy now and happy 
hereafter. 

A Contented miad is the greatest blesging 
any one can enjoy in this life, and if, in this life 
our happiness arise from the subduing of our 
desires, it will arise in the next from the grati- 
fication of them. 
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l8 happiness jour point in view ? 
(I mean th' intrinsic and the true,) 
She nor in camps nor courts resides, 
Kor in the humble cottage hides ; 
Yet found alike in ev'ry sphere ; 
Who finds content will find her there : 
' Tig to no rank of life confin'd. 
But dwells in every honest mind. 
Be justice then your whole pursuit. 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit. 



The way of virtue is the only way to feli- 
city. 

If you can hut live free from want, cai*e for 
no more, for the rest is hut vanity. 

Our pains should he to moderate our hop«s 
and fears, to direct and regulate our passions, 
to hear all injuries of fortune or men, and to 
attain the art of contentment. 

To be in a low condition, and contented, af- 
fords the mind an exquvsite enjoyment of 
what the senses are ro]^bed of. If therefore 
thou wouldst be happy, bring thy mind to thy 
condition. 

What can he want who is already content ; 
who lives within the limits of his circumstan- 
ces, and who has said to his desires, «^ Thus 
far shall ye go and no farther." This is the 
end of all philosophy, and poor is the philoso* 
pher who has not gaiaoed that end. 
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Where dwells this peace, this freedom of iht 

mind ? 
Where, but in shades ra&ote froai human 

kind; 
In fiow'r^ vales where nymphs and shepherds 

meet. 
But never comes within the palace, gate. 
Far from the noisy follies of the great, 
The tiresome force of ceremonious sjate ; 
Far iQom the thoughtless crowd wh0 htugh '] 

and play 
And dance and sing impertinently gay, 
Their short inestimable hours away. 

To conmiunicate happiness Is worthy the 
ambition of beings superior to man ; for it Is 
the first principle of action with the authw 
of all existence. It is God that taught it as 
a virtue — it is God that gives thcf^xample* 

On God. for all events depend. 
You cannot want vhen God's your Mend. 
Weigh well your part, and do your best, 
licave to Omn^otencc the rest. 
To Him who form'd thee in the womb. 
And guides from cradle to the tOmb. 
Can the fond mother slight her boy ? 
Can she forget her pratt'Iiqg joy ? 
Say then, shall sovereign love ^esert 
The humble and the -honest«eart ? 
Heav'n may not.grant thee all thy mind, 
Yet say not thou, that Heav'n's unkind. 
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Ood 18 alike hotli good aBd wise, 
In what he gives and wbat denies ; 
•Perhaps what goodness gives to-day. 
To-morrow goodness takes away. 

He that froiji dust of worldly tiunult ffies, 
jMfay boldly open his imdazzled eyes 
To read wise nature's book ; and lirith delight 
Survey the plants.by day, the stars by night. 
We need not travel seeking ways of bliss ; 
He that desires contentment cannot miss | 
No garden walls this precious flow V embrace, 
It cojmnon grows in ev'ry desert place. 



CONVEESATION, 

IT is highly necessary to avoid too much 
fsbmiliarity in conversa^on. It is an M En- 
glish adage, too tmich fandliarity breeds con^ 
iempty'^ so he that familiai'izes himself, pre- 
sently loses his superiority, that his serious 
air, an<i good deportment gave him, and con- 
sequently his credit. The more common 
human things arc, the less they are esteem- 
ed; for communication discovers imperfec- 
tions that prudent reserve eoiicealed. We 
must not be too ^miliar ^nth superiors, be- 
cause of danger ; nor with inferiors by reason 
of indecency ; and far kss with mean people, 
whom ignorance renders insolent, ios: being 
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insensible of the honors done them, they pre- 
sume it is their due. 

In your discourse he cautious iirhat you 
speak, and to whom you speak; how you 
speak, and when you speak ; and what you 
speak, speak wisely, speak truly. A fool's 
heart is in his tongue, hut a wise man's tongue 
is in his heart. 

Plutarch advises to moderate and correct 
all base, unworthy, and hurtful passions, that 
in aU our cimyersations we may he open hearts 
ed, and sincere, and not seek to over-reach or 
deceive others in any of our dealings. 

Let aU your conversation with men he so- 
ber and ^ncere ; your devotion to God, duti- 
ful and decent ; let the one be hearty, and 
not haughty, let the other be humble, but not 
homely. So live with men as if God saw you, 
so pray to God as if men heard you. 

Nothing more , engages the aifections of 
men, than an handsome address, and grace- 
ful conversation. 

Our conversation should be such, that 
youth n^y therein find improvement, women 
modesty, the aged respect, and all men civil- 

Talkativeness is usually called a feminine 
i^ice, but it is possible to go in^ masculine 
company, where it will be as hitxd to wedge 
in a word, as at a female gossiping. 

Controversies for the most part, leave truth 
la the middle, and are fst^ious at both ends. 
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Vile and deliauched expresaoos are the 
sure marks of an abject and grovelling mind, 
and the filthy overflo^tring of a vicious heart. 

. Speak always according to your conscience, 
but let it be done in terms of good nature, 
civility and good manners. 

It is a sure method of obliging in conversa- 
tion, to shew a pleasure in giving attention. 

As men of sense say much in few words ; 
so the half witted have a talent of talking 
much, and yet say nothing. iW*^|M^ 

Some men are dlent for want of^mau^, or 
assurance ; and again spme are talkative for 
want of sense. 

Modesty in your discourse will give a lus- 
tre to truth, and an excuse to your errors. 

Much tongue and much judgmen]^ seldom 
go together, for talking and thinking are two 
quite different ^^^ulties, and there is common- 
ly more depth where there is \e^ noise. 

Buffoonery and scurrility Vre the corrupters 
'of wit as knavery is of wisdom. Some are 
80 black in the mouth, as^to utter scarce any 
hing that is decent ; supplying want of sense 

ith want of modesty, and want of reputation 

ith want of shame. ^ 

, It is a fair step towards happiness and vir- 

le, to delight in the conversation of good 
ind wise men ; and wh^ thai cannot be had, 

le next point is, to keep no cqonpany at all. 

Discretion of speech is more than all elo- 
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qucnce ; aad fospeaJk agreeably, is more tlian 
to speak in exact order. 

The vahie o£ tliiDgs are not in their size, 
but quality, and so of reason, which vra{»ped 
in few wordb, hath the greater weight. 

A man may contem]^te on virtue in soli- 
tude and retirement ; but the practical part 
consists in its participation, and the society- it 
hath with others ; for whaterer is good, is 
the better for being communicable. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 
exposing ^ose Ire converse with, is the qual- 
ification of little ungenerous tempers. 

In disputes, men should gi\;e "soft wards, 
and hard arguments, they should not so much 
strive to vex, as to convince ah enemy. 

Wherever the speech is corrupted so is the 
mind. 

In heat of argument^ men are connn<»ily as 
though they were tied back to badL, doss 
joined, and yet they cannot see each other. 

Familiar conversation ought to be the sehool 
of leaniisg, and good breeding. A man ought 
to make his masters, of his Mends, seasoning 
the pleasure of converse, wUh the profit of in- 
struction. 

Pleasure given in sodety, like money lent 
to usury, returns with interest to these who 
disperse it. 

Modesty should be distinguished f roBi an 
awkward bashfulness, and silence should only 
be enjoined when it should be frowar d and Ln»- 
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pertinent to talk ; if 70U speak without con- 
ceit or affectation, you will always be more 
pleasing than those wEp sit Hke statues with- 
out sense or motion. When 70U are silent^ 
your looks should shew your attention and 
presence to the company. You must appear 
to be interested in what is said, and endeavor 
to improve yourself by it. 

Conversation may be divided into two clas- 
ftes — the fkmiliar and the sentimental. 

It is the province of the fstiniliar, to diifuse 
cheerfulness and ease — to open the heart of 
man to man, and to beam a temperate sun- 
shine upon the nund. . 

Nature and art must consph^ to render us 
susceptible of the charms, and to qualify us 
for the practice of the second class of couver«^ 
fitttion, here termed sentimental. 

To good sense, lively feeling, and naturiaJ 
delicacy of taste, must be unit^ an expansion 
of mi0d, and refinement of thou^t, which is 
the result of high cultivation. To render this 
sort of conversation irresistibly attractive, a 
knowledge of the world is re<|ui8ite, and that 
enchantkig ease, that elegance of manner, 
which is to be acquired only by frequenting 
the higher circles of polished life. In senU- 
taenlal conversation, subjects interesting to 
the heart, and to the imagination, are brought 
forward; they ai*e discussed in a kind of 
8p<Mrtive way, with animation and refinement, 
a«d are never continued longer than polite- 

F4 
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ness allovs. Her fancy flourisheSj-^-tlie seB«^ 
sibilities expand, — ^aad wit, guided hy delic»* 
cj, and eml)ell]£^ed by taste — points to th» 
heart. 



COVETOUSNESS. 

LET the fruition of things hless the pos- 
session, and think it more satisfaction to live 
richly, than to die rich ; for since your good 
works, not your goods, will follow you ; since 
wealth is an appurtenance of life, and no dead 
man rich to famish in plenty, and live poorly 
to die rich, were but a mvdtiplying in mad- 
ness, and use upon use in folly* 

Covetousness never judges any thing unlaw- 
ful, that is gainful. 

» 

Hence almost every crime, nor do we find 

That any passion of the human mind. 

So oft has plungM the soul, or drench'd the 

bowl, = 
As avarice — that tyrant of the soul : 
For he that would be rich, brooks no delay, . 
But diives o'er all, and takes the shortest way : 
What law, or fear, or shame, can e'er rcstrsoQ 
The gi*eedy wretch in full pursuit of gain ? 

It is almost a wonder that covetousness^ 
even in spite of itself, does not at the same 
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time argue a man into charity, bj its own 
principle of looking forwards, and the firm 
expectation it would delight in, of receiving 
its owii again with usury. 

Oh, impudence of wealth t with all thy store, 
liow dar'st thou let one worthy man be poor ? 

* It is a much easier task to dig metal out of 
its native mine, than to get it out of the cov- 
etous man^s coffer. Death only has the key 
of the miser's chest. A miser, if honest, can 
be only honest bare-weight. 

r 

If wealth alone can make or keep us blest, 
Still, still be getting, never, never rest. 

Conscience and covetouniess are never to be 
reconciled ; like fire and water, they always 
destroy each other, according to the predomi- 
nancy of either. 

The only gratification a covetous man gives 
his neighbors, is, to let them see that he him- 
ielf is SL8 little the better for what he has, as 
they are. 

Avarice is ihe most opposite of all charac- 
ters to that of God Almighty, whose alone it 
is, to give and not receive. 

A miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an 
extravagant man grows poor by seeming 
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COURAGE. 



ALL true courage is derived from vii-toe^ 
and honor from integrity. 

If 70U deske to be magnanimous, ulider^ 
take nothing rashly, amd fear nothing you un- 
dertake : fear nothing but infamy ; dare any 
thing but iiQur}% The measure of magna- 
nimity is to be neither rash nor timorous ; 
for magnanimity or true courage, which is an 
essential character in a solditar, is not a sav-* 
age, ferocious violence — not a fool-hardy in- 
sensibility of danger, or head-strong rashness 
to run into it ; nor the fury of inflamed pas- 
sions, broke loose from the government of 
reason — but a calm, deliberate, rational cour- 
age ; a steady, judicious, thoiffihtful forti- 
tude ; the courage of a man, ana not thai of 
a tiger. 

Let us appear, nor rash, nor indifferent^ 
Immoderate valor swells into a fuili ; 
And fear admitted into public councils, 
Betrays like treason. Shun them both. 

Courage certainly is <^ no sex, but a faculty 
of the soul ; and however custom may de^ 
prees, or discourage it in females, it certainly 
belongs to human nature in generaL If men 
possess a more determined courage in perils,, 
which the^ foresee, women are allowed to be 
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Messed .with a superior presence of mind in 
sudden dai!ga:s; and, perhaps, the latter Is 
one of the most distinguishing characteristics 
of true courage. 

Presence of mind, and courage in distress, 

Are more than armies to procure success. 
. True courage hut from opposition grog's, 

But what are fifty, what a thousand slaves, 
, Match'd to the sinew of a single aim, 

Thi^t strikes for liberty ? 



CHARITY, 

CHARITY makes the hest construction of 
Ihings and persona, excuses weaknesses, ex- 
tenuates miscarriages, makes the hest of every 
thing, forgives every one, and serves all. 

In order to our final doom and sentence, we 
need hut this one inquiry, whether we were 
charitable or uncharitable ? For they who are 
possessed with a true divine charity, have all 
Christian graces. They who have not this 
divine principle^ have no good in them, and 
tiliat is enough to condemn them, without in< 
quiring what evil they have done. 

When a compaesionate man falls, who 
would not pity him ! Who th?t has power to 
do it, would not befriend and raise him up 2 
Or could the most barbarous temper offer aq 

E3 
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insult to his distress, without pain and reluc^ 
tance ? True charity is always willing to find 
excuses : in generous spirits, compassion i» 
sometimes an over-balance for self-preswi^a- 
lion : God certainly interwove that friendly 
softness in our nature, to be a check upon too 
great a propensity towards self-love. 

Under the gospel, God is pleased with a 
living sacrifice ; but the offerings of the dead, 
such as testamentary charities are, which are 
intended to have no effect so long as we live, 
are no better than dead sacrifices ; and it may 
be questioned, whether they will be brought 
into the account of our Jives, if we do no good 
while living. These death-bed charities, are 
too like a death-bed repentance ; men seem 
to give their estates to God and the poor, just 
as they paii with then* sins — when they can 
keep them no longer. 

Charity obliges us not to distrust a man. 
Prudence not to trust him before we know 
him. 

The first duty of man, next to that of wor- 
shipping the Deity, is, ministering to the ne^ 
eessities of hi^ fellow creatures. 

Are wx not all citizens of the world ? Are 
we not all fellow subjects of the universal 
monarch ? Is not the universe our home ? 
And is not every man a brother ? Poor and 
illiberal is that chaiity which is confined to 
any particular nation or society. — Should we 
not feel for iJic stranger, and km that h&th no 
helper ? 
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. He trho 18 charitable from motives of osten- 
r latioii, will not relieve distress in secret. 

Wiurhsihtr thoughts on, or indacements to 
Urn virtue, I refer my readers to Spectator, 
t^h iii# no. 177. 



DEATH. 



p 



REP ARE to part with life willingly ; 
study mjore how to die than to live ; if you 
ffrould Hve till you are old, live as if you 
J were to die when you are young. In some 
eases it requires more courage to live than 
to die. — ^He that is not prepared for death, 
Idiall be perpetually troubled, as well with 
iTain apprehensions, as with real dangers ; but 
the important point is, to secure a well ground- 
jed hope of a blessed immortality. When the 
^ood Muscuhis drew near his death, how 
liweet and pleasant, wns this meditation of his 
soul. 

Cold death my heart invades, my life doth fly, 

Chaist, my everlasting life, draw nigh : 
"Why quiv'rest thou, my soul, within my 

breast? 

1 Titune angel's come, to lead tjieeto tliy rest. 
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Quit clieerfuUy this drooping licuse of d^jn^ 
God will restore it in th^ appointed day. 
Hast sinnM ? I know it, let not that be iirg'4 
For Christ thy sins with his own l^ood hath 

purg'd. 
Js death affrighting ? true, but yet withal, | 
Consider Christ thro' death to life doth call. 
He triumph'd over Satan, sin, and death. 
Therefore with joy resign thy dying breatli. 

Destiny has decreed all men to die ; but to 
die weU, is the particular privilege of the vir- 
tuous and the good. 

As there is no covenant to be made vrifh 
death, no agreement for the arresl and stay of 
time ; it keeps its pace whether we redeen and 
use it well or not. 

He that hath given God hie won^im and 
man his due, is entertained with comfortable 
presages, wears off smoothly, and expires in 
pleasure. 

Death is no more than a turning us otw 
from time to eternity. It leads to inkitiortaB- 
ty, and that is recompense enough ior suStf* 
ingit. 

Death is the crown of life, were death denied, 
Poor man had liv'd in vain. 

The way to bring ourselves, with ease, to 
a contempt of this world, is to think daily of 
leaving it They who die wdl, kave llv^ 
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loiig enoagh ; as soon as death enters upon 
the stage, the tragedy of life is done. There 
are a great many miseries which nothing but 
death can give relief to. This puts an end to 
the sorrows of the a€9icted and distiessed. It 
sets prisoners at liberty ; it diies up the tears 
of the widows and fatherless; it eases the 
complaints of the hungry and naked ; it tames 
the proudest tyrants^ and puts an end to all 
our labors : And the contemplation on it, sup* 
ports men under their ][Nresent adversities, es- 
pecially when they hare a prospect of a bettet 
lif e af t^ this. 

JjMxn to lire well, that thou may'st die so 

too; 
To Uve and die is all we have to do. 

Have we so often seen ourselves die in our 
friends, and shall we shrink at our own 
ehange ? Hath our Maker sent for us, and are 
we loth to go ? It was for us our Saviour tri^ 
nmphed over death. Is there then any fear 
. of a foiled adversary ? 

The grave lies between us and the object 
ire reach after. Where one lives to enjoy 
whatever he has in view, ten thousand are 
cut oil in pursuit of it. 

Many are the shapes of Death, 
AiKJ many are the ways that lead 
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Ta his gnm care ; all dismal ! yet to tke 

sense 
More terrible at the entrance than within. 

All our knoivledge, our 'employments^ our 
liches, and our hon<Hrs must end in death ; eo 
that we must seek a sanctuary of happiness 
some whore else. 

When the scene of life is shut up, the 
slave will be above his mastar, if he has acted 
a better part : thus nature and condition wrc 
once more brought to a balance. 

How poor will power, health, honor, fame* 
and titles seem at our last hour ? and how 
joyful will that man be, who hath led »n hma- 
est, virtuous life, and travelled to lieavei^ 
though through the roughest ways of poverty* 
affliction and contempt. 

That life is long which answers Hie's great 

end. 
One eye on death, and one full fiz'd cm heav'Q* 
Jkcomes a mortal, and immortal msus. 

The young man may die shortly, but the 
aged cannot live long. Green fruit mny bt 
plucked off, or diaken down^; but the ripe 
will fall of itself. . 

Oeath is the privilege of human nature, 
i^or ever cha]iging,.junpefceiv'd the change. 
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Cur lirti are cvtr in the power of death. 

I was vtmdarfUlly afTetted (says a worthy 
Christian J with a discourse I had lately with a 
rleri^yniaii of my acquaintance upon this 
liead, which was to this effect : The consid^ 
erailon (said the good man) that my heing is 
precarious, moved me many years ago, to 
make a resolution, which I have diligently 
kept, and to which I owe the greatest satis- 
i&ction that mortal man can enjoy. £very 
niglit hefinre I address myself to my Creator, 
I lay my hand upon my heart, and ask myself^ 
whether, if God should require my soul of me 
this night, I could hope for mercy from him. 
The bitter agonies I underwent in this my 
first acquaintance with myself^ were so far 
from throwing me into despair of that mercy 
which is over aU God's works, that it proved 
motives of greater chxumspection in my fu* 
ture conduct The oftener I exercised my- 
self in meditations of this kind, the less was 
my anxiety ; and by making the thoughts of 
death familiar, what was at first so terrible 
and shocking, is now become the sweetest of 
my enjoyments. These contemplations have 
indeed made me serious, but not sullen ; nay, 
they are so face frfm having soured my tem- 
per, that I have a. mind perfectly composed, 
and a secret spring of joy in my heart ; — I 
taste all the innocent satisfactions of life pure, 
as I have no share in pleasures that leave a 
sting behind them. 
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-^ ^Mao ftut dives in deatfa, 

Drves from the sun in fairer day to rise ; 
The ^ve his suhtenanean road to bUo. 

Death is only terrihle to us as a change of 
state. — Let us then live so, as to make it only 
a contiouation of it, hy the umform practice 
of charity, benevolence, and religion^ whick 
are to be the exercises of the next life.^ 

Fond foolish man vould fain these thoughls 

decline^ 
And lose them in his business, spinrts, and 

wine; 
But ca$ist thou lose them ? Se'st ihon not: 

each hour. 
Age drop like autunm leaves, youth likei 

flow'r 
Cut down ; do coffins, graves, and tolling bells. 
Warn thee in vain ? — In palaces and cells, 
The heights of life above, the vales beneath; 
In tonus and field, we ev^ry where meet deatL 

In death's uncertainty thy danger Ees. 

As the tree falls so must it Be; as death 
leaves us, judgment will find us. If so, hoT 
importunate should every one of us be to se- 
curevthe favor of the Aknighty Judge, to be 
ihterested in the Redeemer's love, and amoQg 
the number of his chosen people, before it 3 
too late. 
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Be ISke a centinel, keep mt your guard, 
All eye, all ear, sJl es:peetatipii i^ 
The coming foe. 

In the death of others ve may see our o^m 
mortality, and be taught to live more and more 
in the daily expectation of, and preparation 
for that awful hour, to which we are all has- 
tening as fast as the wings of time can carry 
us : Seek then an interest in the blessed Re- 
deem^er. 

Our birth is nothing but our death begun, 
A« taperswafite th^t instsuit they take fire. 

Death is the end of f&xf and beginning of 
felicity. Death is the law of nature, the trir 
bute of the flesh» the remedy of evils, and the 
path dither tp heavenly $Jicity, or eternal 
misery. 

Eternity, that boundless race. 
Which time himself can never run — 
(Swift as he flies, with an unwearied pace) 
Which when t^n thousand thousand years are 

% done, • 

Is stul the same, and stOl to be begun. 

We always dream ; the life of man's a dream, 
In which fresh tumults agitate his breast; 
Till the kinil l^and of, death unlocks the chaiJD, 

F 
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Which clogs the noble and aspiring soul. 
And then we truly lire. 



EDUCATION, 



L 



|ET holj discipline dear the soil, let sar 

cred instriiction sow it with the best of seed ; 
let ^11 and vigilance dress the rising shoota> 
direct the young idea how to spread ; the 
wayward passions how to move. — Then what 
a cUfferent state of the inner man will quickly 
take place ! Charity will breathe her sweets, 
and hope expand her hlosscuns; the personal 
virtues display their graces, and the social 
ones their fruits : the sentiments become gen- 
erous; the carriage endearing; and the life 
honorable and useful. 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
To pour the fresh mstruction o^er the mind. 
To breathe th* enliv'ning ^irit, and to £x 
The gen'rous purpose in the glowing breast. 

Posterity wisely regulates the rewards due 
to men of learning, and equals them to the 
greatest princes : Three thousand years after 
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tlieiF death, their honor is not tarnished by 
that of the greatest heroes. Homer is as wdl 
known as Achilles. The able historian, the 
famous poet, the great — ^the pious and ingen- 
ious philosopher have an advantage over the 
conqueror and the general. Twenty centuries 
after they are dead and rotten they speak with 
as much eloquence and vivacity as when liv- 
ing ; and all that read their writings perceive 
their genius. The heroes who have rendered 
themselves famous by thehr actions have not 
hear such an ascendant over our hearts ; for 
he, at one and the same instant, persuades, 
engages, and captivates the heart of one man 
shut up in his closet at Stockholm, and of 
another that lives in the middle of Paris, 
Ix>ndon, &c. &c. Heroes are infinitely ob- 
liged to poets and historians, but the latter are 
seldom obliged to the former, ^iichilles owes 
part of his glory to Homer. If there had 
been no historians, it scarce. would have been 
known that there ever was such a man as 
Alexander, &c. &c. &c. 

Education is the ruling motive in most of 
the actions of mankind ; , they are more or 
less cultivated in their youth. When they 
have been taught early to render themselves 
sociable, to bend their tempers and to ac- 
commodate their wills to those of others', it 
gnrows into a custom, and they become insen- 
sibly complaisant, without thinking of being 
so. In short, habit is to them a second na< 
lure. 
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We should justly consider religion bs the 
most essential necessary qualification ; at the 
'same time children should he fitted for an ap- 
jpearance hecoming their station in the irorla. 
-Many are apt to disjoin the ideas of piety and 
politeness ; hut true religion is not only con- 
sistent with, hut ntcessary to the perfection (^ 
true politeness. 

The end of learning is to know God, ~and« 
in consequence of that knowledge, to love him, 
4uid to imitate him, as we may f he nearer, \3j 
possessing oiurselves of virtue. 

What sculpture is to a hlock of. marble, 
'education is to the human soul. Tne philo* 
sophcr, the ^aint, the heix», the wise, the 
good, or the great man, very often He hid ant! 
concealed in a plehian ; T^ich a proper tdjx-' 
cation might have disinterred, and brought to 
light. ♦ 

The educator's care should he, above all 
thiTigs, to lay in his charge the foundation of 
religion and virtue. 

Parents are more careful to bestow "wit on 
th'^ir children, than virtue ; the art of speakr 
u*g well, rather than doing well ; but their 
morals ought to be their gieatest concern. 

An industrious and virtuous education of 
children is a better inheritance for th^ni than 
^ great estate. To what purpose is it, said 
Crates, to heap up estati^ and have no care 
what kind of heirs they leave them to ? 

The highefct learning is to be wise, and the 
greatest idsdom \o be good. 
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The great business of man is, to improve 
ills mind, and govern his manners. 

Excess of ceremony shews want of Lreed- 
ing. That civility is best, which excludes aU 
superfluous foimality. 

True philosophy, says Plato, consists more 
in fidelity, constancy, justice, sincerity, and 
in the love of our duty, thaa in a great caq^- 
city. 

If our painful perigrinations in studies be 
destitute of the supreme light, it is nothing 
else but a miserable kind of wandering. 

The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, 
that it may turn to thinking the better. 

Learning is the dictionary, but sense the 
grammar of science. Poejry is inspiration— 
it was breathed into the soul when it was first 
quickened, and should neitlier be stiled ait 
nor science, but genius. 

Great men are always reserved and modest, 
and being cciitent with mei'itirjg praise, do not 
endeavor to court it ; and for this they arc 
the more praise-worthy, because if vanity t^ 
pardonable, it is in the man who deserves 
those shining compliments, which are so be- 
coming to many learned men. 'Tis said, that 
Racine was a whole year in composing his 
tragedy of Phsedra, the master-piece of the 
theatre, and before he committed it to .the 
bfage, consulted Ms friends a long time, cor- 
rected several passages by their advice, and 
waited for tlie success of his performance be- 

F 3 
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fore he would presume to pronounce it a good 
one; Prado wrote -t}ie same in a month's 
time ; gave it out boldly ig^ Be acted, and 
assured the public it was an excellent piece. 
But it happened to hkn as it often does to all 
half-witted authors ; his works quickly went 
to the chandlers' shops, whereas Racine's 
will reach to the latest posterity. 

Great talents, such as honor, virtue, learn- 
ing, and parts, are above the generality of the' 
world, who neither possess them themselves, 
nor juflge of them rightly in others : But all 
people are judges of the lesser talents, such 
as'civility, afEability, and an obliging, agreea- 
ble address and manner : Because tJiey feel 
the good elTects of them, as making society 
easy and pleasing. 

Almost all the advantages or miscarriages 
of our lives depend, in a great measure, on 
our education. Therefore it is greatly the 
duty of all who have in ai^ way the inspection 
of this important afTair, by every means pos- 
sible, to win young minds to improvement ; 
to< the end that good pai'ts may n6t take an 
evil tiu'n, nor indilTerent ones be lost for want 
of industrious cultivation. 

Education, when it works upon an ingen* 
ious mind, brings out to view every latent per- 
fection ; which without such helps are never 
able to make their appearance. And, if we 
take the trouble to look round, we shall find 
very few, to whom nature has been such a 
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B^gard of her gifts, that they are not capable 
o£ shining in one sphere of science or anoth- 
er : Since then there is^a certain bias towards 
knowledge, in ahuost every mind, which may 
be strengthened and improved by proper care : 
sore parents and others should consider, that, 
ia the neglect of so essential a point, they do 
not commit a private injuiy only, as thereby 
they starve posterity, and defraud our country 
o£ those persons, who, under better manage- 
ment, might perhaps male an eminent fig- 
nre. 

Indeed the difference in tiie manners and 
abilities of men proceeds more from education, 
than from any imperfections or advantages 
derived from their original formation. 

Youth moreover is the proper and only 
season for education ; if it be neglected then, 
it will surely be in vain to think of remedy- 
ing the oversight in more advanced years; it« 
will be too late to think of sowing it, when 
maturity has rendered the mind stubborn and 
inflexible ; and when, instead of receiving the 
seeds, it should be bringing forth the fruits of 
instruction. 

But there is one point in the article of edu- 
(aition, which is more difficult than any of 
the rest : I mean the great oire that ought to 
l)e taken to form youth to the principles of 
religion. Vice, if we may believe the general 
complaint, grows, so malignant now-a-days, 
that it is ahaost impossible to keep young pcov 
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pie from the spreading conta^on ; if ire tco- 
iure them abroad, and trust to chance or in- 
clination for the choice of their company : It 
is therefore virtue and a perfect sense of their 
duty to God, n^hich is the great and valuable 
thing to he taught them. AH other consid- 
erations and accomplishments should give 
vay, and he postponed, to these ; these are 
the solid and substantial good we should labor 
to implant and fasten on their minds, neither 
should we cease till they have attained a true 
relish of them, and placed then* strength, their 
gloiy, and their pleasure in them. 

It is also of the first consequence in train- 
ing up youth, of both sexes, that they be ear- 
ly inspired with humanity, and particularly 
that its principles be implanted strongly in 
their yet tender hearts, to guard them against 
inflicting wantcm pain on those animals, 
which use or accident may occasionally put 
into their poorer. 



EisrvT. 

TAKE heed you liarbor not that vice cal- 
led Envy, lest another's happiness be your 
torment; and God's blessing become your 
curse. — Spencer, in his Fairy Queen, gives 
the following description of En^y. 
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-MalkiouB Envy' rode 



Upon a venomous wolf, and still did chav 
Between hiscankcT'd teeth a venomous toad. 
That all the poUon ran about hk jaw : 
But inwardly he chaw 'd his own maw 
At neighlMnr's wealth, that made him ever 

sad : • 
For death it was when any good he saw. 
And wept, that cause of M'eej;ing none he had ; 
But when he heard of hann he waxed wond'« 

rous glad. 
He liated all good worhs,^ and virtuous dieeds, 
And him no less than any like did use f 
And who with gracious bread the hungry 

feeds, 
His ahns, for want of faith he doth accuse, . 
So every good to bad he doth abuse ; 
And eke the verse of famous poets wit 
He does backbite, and spiteful poison spews. 
From lep'rous mouth, on all that ever writ : . 
3uch one vih envy was. 

Virtue is not secure against envy. Men 
will lessen what they will not imitate. It is 
observed, that the most censorous are gcner- 
9My the least judicious ; who, having nothing 
to recommend themselves, will be finding 
fault with others, 

None envy the merit of others, but who 
have little — ^or none at all • themselves. He 
that envies, makes another man's virtue his 
yice, and another morU's happioess his tor- 
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ment ; whereas, he that rejoices at the pros- 
perity of another, ispaiiaker thereof. ^ 

Some people as much envy others a good 
name, as they want . it themselves ; and per- 
haps, that is the reason of it. 

Envy 10 a passion so full of cowardice and 
shame, that none have the confidence to o^m 
it. 

Envy is fixed only on merit ; and, like a 
sore eye, is olTended with every thing that is 
bright. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself^ en- 
rieth it in others. 

The man who envies, must hehold with pain 
Another's joys, and sicken at his gain : 
The man — ^unable to control his h*e, 
Shall wish undone what hate and wrath in- 
spire. 
Anger's a shorter frenzy, then subdue 
Your passion, or your passion conquers you ; 
Unless your reason hclds the guiding reins. 
And binds the tyrant in coercive chains. 

Base envy withers at another's joy, and 
hates that excellence it cannot reach. Envy 
flames highest agaUigt one of the same rank 
and condition. 
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FOLLY. 



T 



HE vain is the most distinguisiLed son 
of Folly.. In what does this man lay out the 
faculties of an- ]mm<»:tal soul ? that time oyn 
^hich depends eternity ; that estate, which 
well disposed of^ might in some measure pur- 
chase heaven. What is his serious lahor.? 
subtle machination, ardent desire, and reigo- 
ing amhition to he seen. This ridiculous^ hut 
true answer, renders all grave censure almost 
sup^fluous. 

Of all knaves, your fools are the worst-^ 
because they rob you both of your ti^ieaiidl 
temper. 

if you would not be thought a fool in othr 
ers' conceit, be not wise in your own. 

He that trusts to his own. wisdom, pro- 
claims his own foUy. 

I here beg leave to subjoin this fsible, bj 
Monsieur de la Motte. Jupitsr made a 
lottery in heaven, in which- mortals, as well 
as the gods» were allowed to have tickets* 
The prize was ruisdam : and Minarva got iU 
The mortals murmured, and accused the 
gods of foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off this 
aspersion, declared another lottery for mor- 
tals only. The prize was folly; they got it 
and shared it among th^naelves. All were 
satisfied; thi^loss of ndidam was neither re- 
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grcttcd nor remembered ; /o% supplied i& 
place, and those who had the largest shaxt 
of it, thought themselves the wisest. 



ERIEII^DSHIP. 

Frimddup's a name to few coniin'd, 
The ofij^riog of a noble mind ; "^ 
. A gcn'ri^us warmth which iUls the breast. 
And better felt than e'er exprest 

FRIENDSHIP is a sweet attractim of the 
heait, towards the merit we esteem* or th^ 
perfections we admire ; and producer a mu-^ 
tual inclination between the two per^ns, to 
promote each other's interest, knowledge, 
Tirtue, and happiness. * 

- There's nothing so common as pretoKes 
to friendship ; though few Imow what it 
means, and. fewer jet come up to its demands. 
By talking of it, we set ourselves off; but 
when we inquire into it, we sea our defects; 
and when wei engage io it, we must charge 
through abundance of diiSculty. Tho vene- 
fation it has chaBenged in every age, (the 
most barbarous not excepted) is a.slandiog 
testimony of its excellence : and the mo^ 
valuable itisi, the more are we concemed ' I9 
be iuatructcd in it. 

Mflnaeur de Sacy, in his essa j up^n frieiid- 
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ildf, trmts t» this effect : The friehddiip 
ivhich is to be recommended^ is unloii of af- 
fections, ^ringiBg from a ge&eroiui respect to 
Y^trtue, and k maintamed byakannon^ of* 
manners. It is a great mistake, to call everj 
triiQing commeixe hy this serious name ; or 
to . suppose Uiat emptf compliments and visitt 
p£ ceremony, whexe no more is intended than 
to pass the time, and shew the equips^e, 
Bhould pass for a real and welleitaldished 
friend^ip. The firequeucy of the practice 
"jrill not wipe off the absurdity — ^thereisas 
wide a diflfari^ee between a bully and aman of 
honor. 

iN'ot that these amusements are to be found 
fault with, the innocence and convenience of 
!ii^ieh protects them, when they pass for no- 
thing but. what they are ; but certamly they 
ough| to be distii^ished irom their betters ; 
and the language and professions bear a pro-> 
portion to the real impression they have on 
cmr heart. 

Conformity of inclination is the life of 
friendship. 

"Whilst all are pursuing this common inter- 
est, all are trayeiEng tiie same course, nothing 
can break the union of their affections and de^ 
nres. The danger is only from irregular mo- 
Uons, aaadl f<N^getting from which they should 
act. So long as we maintain a respect to this 
principle of union, and keep virtue on the 
throng our li»mior and caprice will be checks 

O 
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ed and subdued. If iMiBi'ebi cao'maiinUliaandl 
form 8ocietie8, as >ve find it does, whj should 
not those iiho are actuated h^ a higher pnn- 
c^]^ (and \rith such only is.our bu«io€S6) da 
as mnch, if not more ? ' 

It may he said, from hence I conclude that 
all good men are friends, if virtue he the 116 
of friendship. The consequence holds goodf 
if they knew one another,, they would value 
one another. But though friendship is found- 
ed on esteem, so much that it cannot oth^- 
ways subsist, there goes, however, something 
more to form it ; esteem is a tribute duetto 
merit in general; but friendship is aJ» iin- 
\»rovement made upon merit, and ^sgages us 
in a very different degree. 

Such impression has been made upon the 
heart, as cannot be well described, dud works 
tike a mother's affections to her own^ chil- 
dren : above those of strangers, asamiahle in 
themselves. Those who would have friend- 
ship confined to the narrowest compass, have 
notions of it the most sublime ; though nunW 
her, if practicable, may be highly usef uL 

For to have but one friend, may sometimes 
\ie to have none, or, which is the same thii^ 
none when we want him. The circumstan- 
ces of time, and place, and ability to make it 
proper that we have more than one bottom to 
venture in. The ofifices of friendship are va- 
rious ; to direct om* choice, and rectify our 
niibtakes f to sustain our misfortunes, mode- 
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rate otir jojs, and the like. Thk may possi- 
Wy be better done by the care and endeavinrs 
of several Kot that I would liave friendship 
governed by profit and conveaaience ; a motive 
so mean, can produce nothing extraordinary. 
There is something generous in the composi- 
tion,' that looks at anethfir man's advantage as 
much as his own. 

And that we nmy not talk without a prieee^ 
•dent for what we say -; the sages of old, whose 
f riendships were so well cuiti^^ted, and be- 
came so famou^ as to be handed down to the 
present time, even their's wasidivided into se- 
veral streams. The most p<^te nations, and 
ili^ii pkilo^opktri too, gave us examples of 
that «ort to build upon. It ware difficult to 
determine, just how many make a su&cient 
quantity Df friends.; some fix the number at 
'thi*ee, others alk>wing a gi^eater latitude ; but 
tjiis rule will serve us, tiie fewer the hetUr ; 
and he who thinks he has a great number of 
friends, has the most reaton to believe he has 
none. It was a good, return of Socrates, when 
his house was thought too little^ '^/Would to 
Ood, I could fill it with true friends ;'^ said 
he : — ^After all, if one could have a.barn full, 
one would wish for no more than a closet 
would hold. Let tlxe matter at least turn up- 
on this, setting aside the reasons I have leer- 
ed :-- The difiicuity We shall find in the choice 
of our Mends, wiU make us rejoice that we 
have but few to choose. Of such importance 
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is the work, tis so hard to8aeeeed,an4 eodaj»- 
fS^rous to miscarry^ so severe an inquirj int^ 
the incKiiatioiis aM merit of the person, and 
the experience we must niH throi^h, beto« 
we are safe in thek hands, will conviiice as 
that to gain three or four in the course of our 
life, is to employe it well. Whence id it, sd 
many friendships clapped up on a suddei^ 
which hare the aif of veteran, not of raw, 
nndisciplinM affection^ and look like the jBeeU 
ing of old frienda» not of new ones-^whence 
can it he, these so promising and kkxdiy ad* 
Vances should he so soon overturned? 'tis 
hecause they began too so6n, and run up too 
£wt ! And is there any mystery in this, that 
Time should destroy what we setup without 
consulting him ? We meet, at first sight lik« 
one another well, the ne&t thmg is to say so^ 
the ne3:t, in course to he dear friends. We 
vow and swear eternal amity ; and when we 
go to considering, we find him out ; we grow 
cool ; — ^aoid at length come to hate him. We 
swing oBnelv«8 up 1,7 mate force, and ow 
\oWB weight iHTiDgs us down again. WouM 
yon contract a friendship that should lai^ a 
long time, he a long time in contracting it. 

Plutarch thus describes the person a fri^iid 
should be. As to the person of whom^we are 
to make a friend, he must be endowed with 
vhlue, as a thing in itself lovely and deshrable, 
which consists of a sweet and obliging temp^ 
of mind, a lively i-eadiness in doing good o^ 
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fN^cs ; tbto ^bteh qttillficatiaiis, notMug in 
jnQle nxely fouod io nature; To thig a fa- 
mifiar Gonversation must be added ; for tlie 
pefsoii irhom ire desire to mitke our' friend, 
must not casually be fMked up at a tayern^ or 
an eating bouse, nor «t a pn>nuscu0U8 meet«' 
ing at an borse race : but one <tbo^ UfKin 
hKOg and mature deliberation, confirmed by 
aetlkd c^nretfae^ and irath if Imn; as the pror- 
.crb sAjn^ ^' nn? have eaten a bushel of sat.^^ 

Fnnn a vicious inan I should desire to stand 
aS altogether. By a vicietis man I do not 
ifiean oner liable to failings, as all men^are^ 
but 0ne that acts iritbout any regard to honor 
93SA fsonaciesoce. He's out of his element that 
maike^ an engagement that is not supported 
only by principles of virtue. True f riendship^ 
justly founded, is a blessing, in which virtue 
has the sole property. And as virtue has but 
few temporal rewards to propose, those few 
are to be found no whei-e else. 

EiiiialHy of birtii and fortune, is by so^e 
ms^ a point necessary to a well cotislaiicted 
friendship ; and it must be said, that the rul^ 
ever to. be embraced, if we tould, when we 
pleased, find as good men of our own rank, aa 
elsewhere. But considering that thei^e are 
few of any lunk fit to be chosen, we i^ould 
look at the solid foundation of merit, and pass 
l>y jhere accomplishments* We make no 
league witii the coat of arms and the liveriei, 
but with the man, and that part of the man 
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too, tli^t k considered abslractedly tte/ai both. 
--^These things sue not fixed to the ftee> 
hoid. 

Nothattlmtoiie should carry it with that 
distance andregard which is due to peirsofis of 
condition. If they cooidescend to by ande 
tlieir state, there is no reason we should take 
advantage of the level. One would not j^ 
sume farther upon the hehaTlorof a man 
genteely bred, than another that wanted that 
advantaget But, on the othcar hand, there are 
instances to be met with, of such as have out* 
stretohod expectation, as wdl as those that 
have fallen short of it. These should be look- 
ed upon with as much favor, and hm»«, Ibr 
having hammered themselves oat into the pcr^ 
fections they have^ 



Deliberate €^ all things with tiiy firiend ; 
But since friends grow not thick on ev'ry how,: 
Kor evVy friend untoUen at the core ; 
First on thy friend deliberate with thyMlf; : 
Fkuse, ponder,' sift, not eager in the chase^ * 
Kor jealous of the.cli08Bi, fixing, fix ; 
Judge befinre &i6ndship,then confide till deaths 
Well for thy friend ; but nobler far.for theer 
How gaHaut danger lor earth's highest prize t 
A firiend is worth all hazard we can n m. 
Poor Ib the friendless master of the world : 
A wwld in purchase for a friend is gain. - 
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Tlie gcneiral dvAj of a frieiid is, an'induB- 
tridus pursuit of his friend's real adFantages ; 
fidelity in his trusts, assistance in all his Trants, 
Mid a constant endeavor for his adyancement 
in piety anc^. virtue, for so close is the connec- 
tion, that this is the expression of God him- 
self, speak^j^ of a friend : Thy friend,' 
WHICH IS AS THINE o\fN SOUL. Dcuterouoniy 
xiii. 6. 

Revenge, (says de Sacy) which is never to 
be indul^, is hetireen friends most of all a' 
^riine» and yet it ^nll sometimes creep in,*^ 
under the disguise of justice ; and here the' 
easiness of revenge may encouragci us- to it. 
We know the man to the bottom, and can' 
thereftoe injure him a hundred ways ; hut 
this i& ui^^nerous-— inhuman ! All that we 
can honorably allow ourselves in, is tp shew, 
hy a genteel behavior, what he has lost, who' 
has forfeited our friendship; by our gener* 
eus conduct, to discover the fault is his, and 
make him suflbr in the reproach of his own' 
breast. To be tmconcemed at his misfor- 
tunes, or success ; to look ujpon him with the 
aversion of an enemy, is passion, and not just 
resentment. His betraying your secrets will 
not justify you in exposing his. You will 
meet with more fkvorable opinion from the 
best of m^, while you are so generous to 
suffer rather than retaliate. Whereas they'll 
think you deserve such usage, if you can al- 
low it in yourself. There is no relief bul 
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paiieztce, adimtting it otherwise^ you c^peii % 
door to all manner of disorder. Frkndsii^ 
ias BO sting to revenge affronts with ; . the re* 
Biorse which a guilty person feck, and the 
disgrace he meets with abroad, if hi» chsinu> 
ter be known, is the punishnicBt we ahouM 
content ourselves with iniflicti]^.* 

Among the friends we should cast oif, I 
reckon those that stick as long as f oi-jttine 19 
l^ind, hut'tui'n with the tide, and he^ at a 
distance ; those flies that follow the honey-pot 
while there is something to he had, and take 
their leare wh^ there is no more to be boped 
for. A true friend may be forgiyen, if in 
time of prosperity he seem to neglect you, 
but he is not worth haying, who neglects you 
in dktress-; for 'tis then his duty comes on, 
when things go against ymi ; to snstaiii aoA 
^mfort >x)u when you are in trouble ; amd to 
bear a part of your burden. 

We think we pome u|> to the highest pitch 
of friendship, whien our purse is open, to our 
friends. It is true, compaiutively reckoning, 
he is a generous man.that will do so much ; 
but that ,is not enough : — If to part with our 
money to tl^ose we profess ;^n affection for, be 
the highest price of friendship, pray what niiUEt 
the. lowest be ? Is it such a mighty piece of 
business to do that for the dearest person on 
earth, which we do to gratify a vain humor? 
What common hums.nity or applause wiii put 
US upon^ sufdiy, amongst f r i^nusj is not to be 
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reckoned an act of tniiiflceiidalit kindijefls, 
yghioi it k no more tlian giving to another 
self^ and paying of dehU. Is thore imy thing 
more certainly due, than Tvhat we are engag- 
ed to by the aniance of friendship ? liet a man 
iDOur the displeasure of his superiors, and 
warmly embarlL in my service, I'll own such 
a man to be a f nend indeed, generous^ and 
affectionate, one cannot praise him too much. 
Iiet him open his purse to one he loves, thh 
comes short of the other. A man of honor, 
Hpon a sloider friendship, will do as much 
as this.' To cry up the parting with our 
pence, for the highest sacrifice that can be 
liaid to friendship, is the sign of a grovelling 
spirit, that knows not what is truly noble. 
The people of old had betted notions of the 
matter, who would borrow to give others in 
distress, and think they had done no more 
than their diity. 

Wherefore, he that fails in this point, h 
not worth our acquaintance ; he that deserts a 
man to save a pocket, vnU. never hazard life 
and reputation in his service. Virtue is the 
principle of union, but vice k often strong 
enough to make a separation. Adversity is 
a time to try how sincere the professions were ; 
if they 'pass that test, we may depend upon 
them. 

With three sorts of men enter into no se- 
rious friendship : — ^the ungrateful man, the 
multiloquacious man, and the coward. Tho 
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fy$t cannot prize your fctvors; the second 
cannot keep ycur couxisel ; and' the third 
dares not vindicate your honor. 

Of all felicities, how charming is that o£ a 
lirm and gentle friendship ; it sweetens our 
cares, softens our sorrows, and assbts us in 
extremities : it is a sovereign antidote against 
calamities. Nature, within the soul of man, 
has formed nothing more nohle, or more rare 
than friendship. 

Friends are to friends as lesser gods, while 
they 
- . Honor and service to each other pay ; 
But when a dark cloud comes, giudge not to 
lend 
' Thy head, thy heart, thy fortune to thy 
friend. 

FaiENDSMiF ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 

Swectner of life, and folder of society, 

I owe thee much. Thou hast deserv'd from 

me. 
Far, far heyond what! can ever pay. 
Oft have I prov'd the labors of thy love, 
Apd the warm efforts of the gentle heart, 
Anxious to please. 



-'Twas happiness 



Too exquisite to last. — Of joys departs, 
JSoi to return, how painful the rememhrance ! 
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That admirable friendship, which is found- 
ed on virtue, cemented hy esteem and spfinpa* 
thy — That uniting of virtuous hearts cannot 
"be easily dissolved — nor shaken : Each are to 
each a dearer selt 

Where heart meets heart reciprocally soft. 
Each others pillow to repose divine. 

Tiue friends are the whole worid to eaclt 
other. And he that is a friend to himself, is 
also a friend to mankind. There is no relish 
in the possession of any thing without a part- 
ner. 

• It was ever my opinion, says Horace, that 
a cheerful' good-natured Mend is so great a 
blessing that it admits of Jio comparison. 

Cicero used to say, that it was no less an 
evO f or a man to he without a friend, than to 
have fhe heavens without a sun. And So- 
crates thought friendship the sweetest posses- 
sion, and that no piece of ground yielded more, 
or pleasanter fruit than a true friend. 

Fortune, honors, — life itself^ are sacrifices 
due to the sacred connection of friendship. 

That friendship alone, which flows from 
the source of virtue, supplies an uninterrupt- 
ed, an inexhaustihle stream of delight. 

, Hastily contracted friendships, generally 
promise the least duration or satisfaction ; as 
they too often may he found to arise from 
desaign on one side, and weakness on the 
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etlicr. True friendship must heikt cftec^ of 
long anil mutual esteem, satis^ictioiiy azid> 
knowledge* 

.Only good <»r wise men or women* cas lie 
friends ; others are hut compjkuions. , . 

The kindnesses of a friend lie deep, and 
whether present or absmt^ as occasion aeryes^ 
he is solicitous ahout our concons. 

Friendship improves happiness, and abates 
misery, hy the douWngiof. our joys, and di- 
vidhxg oi our grief. 

The best fnendship is to prevent a roqfiiest 
and nevfir put a man to the canfuaion of ask- 
ing. To ask is a word that lies'heavy on .thfl 
tongue, and cannot be uttered but with a de- 
jected countenance. We should therefore 
strive to meetour friend in his wishes, if we 
cannot prevent him. 

A generous friendship no ccld medium knew% 
Burns with one love, with one resentment 

glows : 
One should our interests, and our passions 

be. 
My friend ^miistsli^t the man thait injufet 

me. 

It is no flattery to give a friend a due <jiar- 
acter ; for commendation is as much the duty 
of a friend, asreprehc^on. 

There cannot be a greater treachery than 
^t to raise a confidence, and ihuHi dec^Vi^ it 
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!Prcffperifyig]io jiist scale, uiremij is the 
mlj Valance to try f riend& 
. False 18 tb.dr conceit, who say, The waj 
ta have a fneai^ i& not to Biake use of him. 
Hothbag can give a greater assurance that two 
Btes are friends, thsj) irhen experience makes 
them inutually acknowledge it.. 
' WeaU^i vithout friends, is Kke life without 
health ; thi$ one an uncomfortahle foortano, 
and the other a miserable being. 

Wi&oilt friends this world is but a wilder- 



Kothing IS more ^irierouB, than the loss of 
£hat fHen&hip which we have gieatly esteem- 
ed and valued, and which we least feared 
would fail us. 

We may easily seciure ourselves from open 
and professed enemies ; but from such as, 
andcr a pretence of amity, design an injury, 
there is no sanctuary. Who Svould imagine 
tkat a pleaskg countenance couU harbor vil- 
lany ? 

A friendship of interest lasts no longer than 
tile interest contiine^ ; whereas true affectioli 
is of the nature of a diamond ; it is lasting, 
suad it is hard to break. 

A fsiithful friend is the medicine of life, 
and this excellency is invaluable. 

Friendship has a noble effect upon aU acci- 
dents and conditions ; it relieves our cares, 
mises our hopes, and abates our fears. A 
friend who r^tes his success, talks himself 

II 
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into a new pleasure ; and liy opening his rs&h 
fortunes, leaves part of them behind him. 

All men have their frailties ; nrhoever looks 
£6r a friend nithout imperfections will nev^r 
find what he seeks ; we love ourselves with 
all our faults, and we ought to ]ove our jfriends 
in like manner. 

Whoever moves you to part with a taie and 
tried friend, has certanlj a des^ to make 
way for a treacherous enemy. 

He is happy that finds a true friend in ex- 
tremity; but he is much more so, whofin^ 
not extremity, whereby to try his fnend. 

Friendship is the most sacred of all moral 
bonds. Trusts of confidence, though without 
any express stipulation of caution, are yet in 
the very nature of them, as sacred as if they 
were guarded by a thousand articles of con* 
ditioDs. 

A true and faithful friend is a living treas- 
ure, a comfoi^ in -solitude, and a saqctuary in 
distress. 

For is there aught so fair ip all the dewy land- 
scapes. 
Of the spring, — in nature's fairest forms — is 

aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship ? or the graceful tear 
That streams from others' woes ? 

< 

Some cases arc so nice, that a man cannot 
appear in them himsdf^ but must leave t^t, 



i 
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4M>licitiiig nholty to liis friend. For Ihe pur- 
pose ; a man cannot reeonunend himself with- 
ont vanity, nor ask many times 'without un- 
easiner 6 ; but a kind of proxy will do justice 
to his merits, relieve his modesty, and eflect 
his business without trouble or blushing. 

An enemy may receive hurt by our hatred ; 
hut a friend wiU suffer a greater injury by our 
dissimulation. 

There is requisite to friendship more good- 
ness and virtue, than dexterity of wit, or 
lieight of understanding; it being enough, 
that they hate sufficient prudence to be as 
good as they should be, in order to the com- 
pleting avirtudus friendidup. 

Friendship's the gentle bond of faithful 
minds. 

Friendship is the joy of reason,, 

Dearer yet than that of love ; 
Love but lasts a transient season. 

Friendship makes the bliss above. 
Who would lose the secret plcrisure. 

Felt when soul with soul unites ; 
Other blcssiiigs have theii* measure, 

Friendship without bound delights. 

As certain rivers are never so useful as 
when they overflow, so hath friendship noth- 
ing more* excellent in it than excess, and dotli 
rather offend in her i^aoderation than In iicr 
violence. 
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The mind never unbends itself 90 agnesu 
bly, as in the convexisatiDn of a well choflcn 
friend. There is indeed no blessing in lift 
tiiat is any W3ij ctnnparabls to the enjoynsent 
of a discreet and virtuous firiend. It eases 
a,nd. unbends the mind, — itJ clears and im- 
proves the understanding, engenders thotight 
and knoivledge, animates virtue and good res^ 
lution, soothes and allays the passions^ and 
finds employment for most of the vacant 
hours of life. ^ 

Friend^ip's the chiefcst good, thB bilm of 

Ufe, 
The bane of faction, antidote of striDp, 
The gem that'virtuous breasts alone can gtace, 
The sign of patience, and tlM seal of peace. 

Of all associations, there is none so firm 
and noble, as when virtuous hearts are linked 
together by a correspondence of manners, and 
freedom of conversation. 

The rare qualities of Mendship arc virtue, 
piety, good sense; thereon are founded admi« 
ration and esteem, — and sensibility must still 
support it. 

A friend is a precious jewel, within whose 
bosom we may unload our sorrows, and unfold 
our seci'ets. ^ 

It will be very fit for all that have altered 
jnto any strict friendship, to maka one special 
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%0cle in tiie agreement That ll^ey thall 
BttittiaHj a-dmimlftk and x^fsore each other. 



GRATITUDE. 



o 



_ ^H, how amiable la gratitude ! tsj^Mlj 
irheii it has the Supreme Benefactor for its 
ol^ect; I hare always looked upon gratitude 
as the most esaited principle that C3£n actuate 
the heart of man. It has something in it no* 
ble, ^Btere^d, aad (if I may he allowed 
||i« tenn) gssneroualy devout. Repentance^ 
indicates our nature fallen, and prayer tunar^ 
cMefiy upon a rcgardto one's s^. But tW 
esDa^ise of gratitude subsisted in Paradise^ 
yrhea there was no £uilt to deplore ; and will 
he perpetuated in heav^, when God shall be 
«alliuaiL'* 

Demosthenes E&id, it bccometh him, who 
^reeeiveth a hmtM from another man, lor 
over to he sensible of it ; but him that bestow* 
tA it, preasntly to forget it. He is uigust,. 
8fkid Socrates, who does not return deserved 
thanks for any benefit, whether the giver h© 
» ^\&aA or foe. 

There is no vice nor failing of man, that 
doth so much unprinciple humanity^ as ingrat- 
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itude ; since he who is guilty of It ftves m^ 
ivorthy of his own soul, that liath not Tirtue 
enough to be obliged, itor to acknowled^ the 
due merits of the obliger. 

It is as common -a thing- for gratiliiile to he 
forgetful, as for hope to be mindful. 

Without good nature and gratitude, mam 
had as well live in a wildernesB as in a civil 
society. 

He who receives a good turn, should nefvcr 
forget it, he who does one, should nerer re- 
member it. 

It is the character of d.n unworthy nature, 
to write injuries in marble, s^nd benefits in 
dust. 

He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cause 
both of God and man ; loot without it we can 
neither be sociable nor religious. 

It is the glory of gratitude, that it d^ieudd 
only on the good-will : If I have will to be 
grateful, says geneca, I am so. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how 
much more from man to his Makcar ? The 
Supreme Being does not only confer upon us 
those bounties which proceed more inmiedi- 
ately from his hand, but even those benefits 
which are conveyed to us by others. Every 
blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him 
who is the great Author of Good and Father 
of Mercies. 
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GhratHtid4% Trhen exerted toixrards oife anoth- 
naturally produces a very plca&icg 8ci]?ar 
tlon in the nftnd of a grateAU mail : it exalts 
the 80ul into rapture, ivhen it is employed iu 
•tJiis great object of gratitude ; on this benefi- 
cent Benig, who has given us every thing v:e 
Itopefor. 

Ungenerous the man, and base of heart, 
Who takes the kmd, and pays th' ungrateful 
part 



GEJNTERGSITY. 

OBSERVE the various actions and tfin- 
pers of men, and pass by human infirmities 
vHh a generous greatness. 
• Oood nature is the very air of a good mindy 
the sign of a large and generous soul, the pe- 
culiar soil on which virtue prospers. There 
ift'fiar more satis^u^tion in doing, than receiv- 
ing good. To relieve the oppressed, is the 
most glorious act a inan is capable of ; it is 
in some measure doing tlie busuicFS of God 
Wd Providence ; and is attend^ Trith a hf av- 
enly pleasure, unknown but to those that are 
beneficent and liberal. 

It if not in the pow er of a good man to re- 
fuse making anoUicr man happy, ^vhcre he 
has both ability and opportunity . 
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Goodness is generous and dil^re. It is 
largeness of mind and sweetness of temper; 
modest and sincere, inalTensire Madt obligkig. 
Where this quality is predominani, tbeie is 
a noble forwardness for puhlic benefit ; an ar- 
<lor to relieve the wants, U> v^n^ovc tbe op- 
pressions, and better the condition of all maz^ 
kind. 

No character is more glorious, none mote 
attractive of universal admiration and rea^ieel^ 
than that of helping those who are in no con- 
dition of helping themselves. 

We i-ead a pretty passage (says Philologas) 
of a certain cardinal, who, by the multitude 
of his generous actions, gave occasion for the 
world to call him, ' The patron of the poor.* 
This ecx^ksiastic prince had a constant custom 
once or twice a week to give public audiescc . 
to all Indigent people in the hall of his palace, 
and to reiie^i^e every one ace<»rding to their 
various necce^sities, on the motions of his oHm 
bounty. One day a poor widow, encouraged 
by the fame of his generosity, came inio the 
hall of this cardinal, with her only child« a 
beautiful maid, about fifteen years of age^ 
When her turn came to be heard, aim>ng.a 
crowd of petitioners, the cardinal dttcernliiip 
the marks of an extraordinary modesty in her 
face and caiTiage, as also in her daughter, he 
encouraged ker to tell her wants fr^efy^^Hlie 
blusliing, — and not without tesrs, thus addset- 
sed herself to him: ''My lord, lowefwtke 
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IT efii dfmy house, five crovhis, and such is my 
ixzislbaftaiie, lM.t I have no other means to 
[Jpay it^ save what woiild break my heart, since 
xny landlord threatens to force me to it ; that is, 
*o prostitute my only daughter,' whom I have 
liitheito^ with great care, educated in virtue.— 
JVhal I iyeg of your emineiieeis, that you would 
^sl«ise to impose your authority, and protect 
\vs f i^om the vidlencs of this cruel man, tUl, by 
our honest ixictustry we can procure the money 
fbrfiim.*' The cardinal, moved withadmi- 
ratioii at the woman's virtue and innocsnt mo- 
<lesty, bid her be of good courage ; then he 
imm^att^ly wrote a b&let, and giving it into 
the widow's hand^ Qo, said he, to my stewai'd, 
and he shall deliver thee five crowns to pay 
ihy rent. The poor woman oveijoycd, and 
>etumiflg the cardiJfial a thousand thanks, 
Avcnt directly to his steward, — and gave him 
the note, which when he read, he told her out 
fifty crowns. She, astonished at the meaning 
of it, and fearing it was the steward's trick to 
try her honesty, refused to take above live, 
saying, she mentioned no more th\tn five to 
the cardinal : and she was sure it was some 
mistake. On the other side, the steward in- 
sisted on his mast»*s order, not daring to call 
it. la que6tit>n. But all the arguments he 
could use were insufficient to prevail on her 
to take moi'e than five crowns. "Wherefore, 
to end the controversy, he offered to go with 
hsr to the cardinal, and refer it to him. When 
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they came before that munificm^ prince^ and 
had £uMy informed him of the haaiiess ;-- 
it is true, — said he, I mistook in writiiig 
fifty crowiis. Give me the paper, and I vn9 
jrectify it.**--Thcreiipoii he wrote again ; say- 
ing this to the woman, '^ So much candor 
and vh'tue deserves a recompence^ Here I 
have ordered you five hundred crowns. "What 
you can spare of it, lay up as a dowry to,give 
with your daughter in marriage." 

What a mighty imprsssion the actions of 
truly great mai stamp on hearts sincerely 
addicted to virtue. 

The words of Louis XIL of France showed 
a gi'eat and noble mind ; who being advised 
to punish those that haif wronged Mm before 
he was king, answered, it is not becoming, 
king of France to revenge injurie&donetoa 
duke of Orleans. 

The conferring a happiness on any creature, 
is certainly the highest enjoyment of the hu- 
man mind ! but the paying it to an amiable 
and deserving object, must heighten the9C2^ 
timent-even to transport. 

An extraordinary instance of generosity in 
an Egyptian : — A conflagration having redu- 
ced to ashes one of the principal mosques of 
Caii'o, the mussulmen imputed this calamity 
to the hatred of the Cristians: and, without 
examining if such ah accusation was well 
loundod or not, several yoimg people ran to 
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the quarter isliabiied by Cfarifltioiis, and set 
I fire to it, hj way of repri^. 
'' Such an outrage deserved the severest pun- 
isIiBieiit : The governor caused the perpetra- 
tors to be apprehended ; but, as the number 
was very great, he could not resolve to doom 
to death so many young persons, who were 
harried mto this ejxess more by passion than 
matice. 

As many lots were thrown into an urn as 
amounted to the number of culprits : some 
few of these were marked 1>ejlth ; and all 
the others condemned the drawers only to the 
oorrection of rods. 

When they had all drawn their lots out of 
the iaAfiJi mn, one of those destined to death, 
cried out in a ti-anspoit of grief, ^' I do not 
regret thfc loss of life ; biit how will my pa- 
rents, overwhcbned with sorrow, and reduced 
to the greatest iniser^S be able to live without 
my assistance r" 

One of those that had escaped death, repli- 
ed to him that was lamentisg his fate : 
** Friend^ I have neither father nor mother ; 
my life is of no use to any one ; give me yom* 
lot and take mine." The surprising sacriUce 
excited the admiration of every one present, 
and the governor who was soon infoimed of 
it, pardoned both the criminals. 
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HOiS^ESTT. 



i VERY man is Ixmiid to 1^ an bonetf 
Qian, but all cannot be great men ; he tlia^ is 
good is great, and if tlie foolisb. esteem bjm 
not so, let him staiid to the verdict of hh own 
conscience. AiV'liere there may be a sufficient 
ground of rcproacii, yet an honest man is ^ 
ways tender of bis neighbor's charactep, from 
thQ sense of his, own fi^ilty. An hanesi man 
Mvcs not to the t( o^ld, but to hsn^lf. 

A M'it's a feather, and a chiefs a rod. 
An honest umn^s the noblest work, of God. 

There are few pe2:sons to be foimd, but 
V'hat are more concerned for the refutation of 
wit and sense, than honesty and virtue. 

He only is worthy of esteem, that knowa 
what is just and honest, and daxes ta do It ;^ 
that is master of his own passions, and scorns 
to be slave to another's. Such an one^ in the 
lowest poverty, is a far better maii» and me* 
rits more respect, than those gay thii^j who 
owe all their greatness, and neputation to 
their rentals and revenues. 

Tricks and' treachery are the ^practice of 
fools, that have not sense enough to be honest 
They who have an honest and engaging look, 
ought to suffer double punishment if they b^ 
lie it in their actions. 
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• Honesty is ffllentty commended even Ijy the 
pracUce of the most wicked : for their deceit 

, is under its color. 

The Dutch hare a good proverh, " Thefts 
never enrich ; ahns never impoverish ; pray- 
* era hinder no work." 

It is not so painful to an honest man to 
want mpnej, as to owe it. 

The want of justice is not only condemned, 
but %ihe want of mercy. The rich man went 
to hell for not relieviDg Lazarus, though he 
UTonged him not. 

There is nothing in the world worth being 
a knave for. 

The difference there is between honor and 
honesty,, seemi^ to be chiefly in the motive | 

* the mere honest man does that from duty, 
which the man of honor does for the sake oif 
character. 



To others do, what you from them expect, 
If or ever this, the sum of law, neglect. 



The more honesty a man has, the less he 
a,frects the air of a ssdntT—the affectation of 
sanctity, is a blotch oh the face of piety . 

I 
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HONOR. 

TRUE honor (says doctor Hildrup) \i 
seated ia the soul. It is a kind of sans-peT' 
semus^ rising from a generous hearty and flow- 
ing with a natural and easy descent into aHT ' 
the difiTerei^t traces of life, and channels of 
duty ; ref resMng, invigorating, and adornii^ 
all the faculties of. the soiil, language of the 
tongue, the very air of the fstce, the diodon of 
the body, ft displays itself in a natural un- 
aOTected greatness and firmness of milid, im- 
proved by a train of religious reflections, and. 
generous actions, in which personal virtue and' 
real merit truly consist. 

The bulk of mankind are caught by shew. 
The pompous sound of titles and glitt^ of 
ornaments strike their senses, attract their at- 
tention, raise their admiration, and extort 
from them all that reverence which is due only' 
to eminent and distinguished merit ; -while 
real vhtue and true honor pass silently thro' 
the world, uhh^ded and unregarded,' but hf 
the happy and discerning few, who are sensibh 
of its mait, or enjoy the blessed communica- 
tion of its influence. 

For, to do good, to' be lovers of mankind, 
to alleviate the distresses, and promote the' 
peace and happiness of our fdlow creatures^ 
is the highest honor, the noblest ambition 
that can enter into the heart of man. But th»' 
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tbulk of mankijMl judge othemvise. None and 
jkovr, title and equipage, glitter and grand- 
eur, constitute, the ^rholc idea of honor, and 
whoever can command an interest sufficient to 
procure, and an afHuence sufficient to ^pport 
them, becomes thereby not only a man of 
honor, but even a subordinate fountain of 
honor, enabled to produce others after his 
kind, and propagate the hjoiuyrahle species from 
generation to generation. 

The man of Jiionor is an internal, the per- 
, ^n of honor a^ external ; the one a real, thie 
other a fictitious character. I am therefore 
nerer surprised to see or hear such things air 
i;<^mpted, said, and done by a person of honor, 
Fhich a man.of honor would blush to think of. 

A person of honor may be a profane, irre- 
ligious libertine ; a penurious, proud, revenge- 
ful coward ; may ii^ult his inferiors, oppress 
his tenants and servants, debauch his neigh- 
bors^ wives and daughters, defraud his credit- 
ors, and prostitute his public faith for a pro- 
lection, may associa^te with sots and drunkards, 
sharpers and gamesters, in order to increase 
his fortune ; I say, it is not. impossible but 
4hat a person of honor may be guilty of a^l 
these ; but it is absolutely impossible for a 
.man of honor to be guilty pf any one o^ 
.them. 



-'Tis in virtue — ^that alone can give 



.^he lastinghonor, and bid gloiy live j 



V> V- 
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On virtue's basis only, feme can rise, 

To stand tlie storm of age, and reach the skies : 

Arts, conquests, greatniess, feel the stroke of 

fate. 
Shrink sudden, and hetraj th' incumbent 

weight : 
Time with contempt the faithless props sur- 
veys. 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Anciently the Romans worshipped ^ virtue 
and honor for gods ; i^ht^nce it was that tliey 
built two temples, which were so seated, that 
none could enter the temple of honor, without 
passing through the temple of virtue. 

Wisdom and virtue make the poor rich, 
and the rich honorable^ 

Honors are in this world under no regular 
tions ; true quality is negiected, virtue is op- 
pressed, and vice triumphant. The last day 
will rectify the disorder, and assign to cvcty 
one a station suitable to the dignity of his 
character : Ranks will then be adjusted, and 
precedency set right. 

True honor, though it be a difTcmit pritt- 
dple from religion, is that which produces the 
same effects. 

The sense of honor is 6f so fme and dcllcatis 
a nature, that it is only to be met with in 
minds which are naturally noble ; or in such 
as have been cultivated by great examples, or 
a refined ed)icati<«i. 
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Honor's a eacred tie, th^ law of klng% 
The noble mind's dijstinguisliing perfection, 
Tbat aids and strei^hens vutue where it 

meets her, 
And imitates her actions where she is not. 
It oiight not to he sported with. 



IMPATIENCE. 

xVn impatient man is hjurried along hy his 
wild and furious desires, into an ahyss of mis- 
eries ; ^e more extensive his power is, the 
more fatal is his impatience to him : he will 
wait for nothii^, he will not give liimself the 
lime to take any measures, he forces all things 
tto satisfy his wishes, he breaks the boughs to 
gather the fruit before it is ripe, he will needs 
r«ap, when the wise husbandman is sowing ; 
^ he does in haste is ill done, and can have 
HP longer duration than volatile desires : such 
^ these are the senseless projects of the man 
who thinks he is able to do every thing, and 
whoi by giving himself up to his deshes, abuses 
his own power. 

Impatience is the principal cause of most of 
our irr^ularities and extravagances. I would 
sometimes have paid a guinea to be at some 

13, 
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particular ball or OEsem'bly, and sometlum^ 
lias prevented my going there ; after it vas 
over, I would not give a shilling to have been 
there. I would pay a crown at any time for 
a venison ordinary ; hut after having dined * 
on beaf or mutton, I would not give a.penny 
to have had it venison. 

Think frequently on this, ye giddy and ye 
extravagant* 



mTEMPEBANCE. 



-WAR its thousands slays, 



Peace its ten thousands; in th' embattled plain, 
Tho' death exults, and claps his raven wings. 
Yet reigns he not even there so absolute. 
So merciless as in your firantic scenes 
Of midnight revel and tumultuous mirth ; 
Where in th' intoxicating draught concealed. 
Or couch'd beneath the glance of lawless love. 
He snares the simple youth, who nought sus- 
pecting. 
Means to be blest : — But finds himself undone. 
Down the smooth stream of time the stripling 

darts, 
Gay as the mom; bright glows the vernal 

skies, 
Hope swells his sails, and passion steers hia 

course; 
&afe glides his little bark along the shore, 
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Where virtue takes her stand ; but if too far, 
He launehes forth beyond discretion's mark. 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair ^j, and plunge him in the deep : 
Oh, sad — ^but sure mischance ! 

Those men who destroy a healthful consti- 
tution of body, by intemperance and irregular 
life, do as manif^y kill themselves, as those 
who hang, poison, or drown themselves. 

Cast an eye into the gay world, what see 
we for the most part, but a set of querulous, 
emaciated, fluttering, fantastical beings, worn 
out in the keen pursuit of pleasure ; creatures 
thitknow, own, condemn, deplore, yet still 
pursue their own infelicity ! the decayed mo- 
inunents of error ! The then remains of what 
is called delight. 

y hlue is no enemy to pleasure, but its most 
certain friend : Her proper office is, to regu* 
late our desires, that we may enjoy evexj 
pleasure with moderation, and lose them with- 
out discontent. 

It is not what we possess that makes us 
happy, but what we enjoy. If you live ac- 
cording to nature, you will seldom be poor; 
if according to opinion, never rich. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and 
body, leads to happiness. Intemperance, by 
enervating them, ends generally in misery. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance ; 
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the virtue of adyersity, £ortitude ; wltkh in 
morals is the most heroic virtue. 



KNOWLEDGE. 

KNOWLEDGE IB A TBBASURE, OF WHICH STUDt 

IS THS KEY. 



K 



NOWLEDGE ifl one of the means of 
pleasure, as is confessed bj the natural dears 
which every mind feels of increasing its ideas. 
Ignoiunce is mere privation, by which noth- 
ing can be produced ; it is a vanity in which 
the soul sits motionless and torpid for want of 
att)iu;tion; and, without knowing why, we 
always rejoice when we learn, and greive 
when we forget. I am therefore inclined to 
conclude, that if nothing eount^rac^s thenar 
tural consequence of learning, we grow moxe 
happy as our minds take a wider range. 

Knowledge will soon become folly, when 
good sense ceases to be its guardian. The 
true knowledge of God, and yourseMi are true 
testimonies of your being in the high road to 
salvation ; that breeds in you a filial love, this 
a filial fear ; the ignorance of yourself is the 
beginning of all sin ; and the ignorajdce of 
Cod, is the peifection of all evij. 
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a^NOWLEBGE OF one's SELF. 

Let men leaiti to be affectionate to their 
Trfends, faithful to thek allies, respectful to 
their superi<N;s, and just even to their enemies ; 
lot them he taught to fear death and torments 
less than the reproach of their own conscience. 
Did ire but know ourselves^ how humble it 
would make us ; and happy it would be for 
ufi that we did ^ fo):, want of knowledge of 
ourselves is the cause of pride ; and pride was 
the first cause of our separation fjrom God ; 
and ignorance of ourselves is the cause of 
keeping us from coming to him; for God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to thfe 
humble. Did \7e know ourselves, w^ would 
not be proud. For what is man ? a weak and 
"sickly body i a pitiful and helpless creatute, 
exposed to all the injuries of time and fortune | 
a ma£s of clay and corruption, prone to evil^ 
iand of so perverse and depraved a judgment, 
as to prize earth above heaven, tempoial pleas- 
ujres before endless feficitics. tt is not very 
dif£cult for men to know themselves, if the jr 
took but proper pains to inquire into them- 
selves ; but they are more 6oli<5itous to be 
thought what they should be, than really Care- 
ful to be wh^t they ought to be. 
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« 

MAN 1 KNO^ THYSELF, AI.L WISDOM CSH* 

TRES HERE. 

If knowledge without religion was tnJj 
yaluable, nothing would be more so than tte 
devil. 

Knowledge that is of use, is the greatest 
and noblest acquisition that man can ^in. 
But to i-un on in their disputations, whether 
privation be a principle ; whether any thirg 
can be made of nothing ; whether there be an 
empty space in the compass of nature ; or, 
whether the world shall have an end ; and 
such like, is without end', and to no en<l. 

Of all parts of wisdom, practice is the best 
Socrates was esteemed the wisest man of his 
time ; because he turned his acquired knowl- 
edge into morality, and aimed at goodness 
more than greatness. 

The most resplendant ornament of man is 
judgment : Jicre is the perfection pfhis innate 
reason ; here is the utmost powcir of reason 
joined with knowledge. 

A man of sense does not apply himself so 
much to the most learned writings, in order to 
acquire knowledge, as to the most rational, to 
fortify his reason. 

There is no necessity of being led through 
the several fields of knowledge. It will hfi 
sufficient to gather some of the fau*est fruft 
firom them all, and to lay up a store of good 
sense, spund reason, and solid virtue. 
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We rarely meet mth persons {hat liave a 
true judgment, wMch in many, renders lite- 
rature a very tii-esoiue knowledge. Good 
Judges are as rare as good authors. 

.We read of a philosopher, who declared of 
himself^ that the fii'st year he entered upon 
the study 6i philosophy, he knew all things ; 
the second^ year someting, hut the third 
year nothing,. The more lie studied, the 
moTe he declined in the opinion of his own 
knowledge, and saw more the shortne^ of 
hiB understanding. 

Difficult and ahstruse speculations raise a 
^ise and a dus^, hut when we examine what 
conies of them, little account they turn to^ 
biit heat» ^lamox", and contradiction. 

I^owledge .will not be acquired without 
pains and aj^Jication. It is troublesome and' 
deep digging for pure waters; but wheh 
ohce you come to the spring, thfey rise up 
and meet you. 

What is knowledge ^ood for, which does 
not direct and govern our lives ? 

Useful knowledge can have no enemies, 
except the ignorant. It cherishes youth, de- 
lights the aged; i^' an ornament in prdsperi- 
ty, and yields comfort in adversity. 

jj^bj^y, thrice happy, he whose conscious 

heart; 
Inquires his purpose, and discerns his part ; 
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Who rups villi heed the involuntary race, 
Not lets his hours reproach him as they pa^s ; 
Weighs how they steal away, how sure, how 

fast. 
And as he weighs them, apprehends the last. 
Or yacant, or engaged, oui' minutes fly^ 
We may be negligent, hut we must die. 
That Tice embraces us with open arms ; 
Is won with ease, too lavish of her charms. 
Virtue more coy, hy order of the gods. 
On mountains hard to climb, has fix'd ^er 

calm abodes. 
A rocky, rough ascent th' access denies. 
And difficult the paths that lead to virtue*! 

joys. 
But he who bravely gains the mountain's 

height, 
Finds blissful pains his labors to requite, 
And crowns pr^igt toils in floods of vast de- 
light. 



LIBERALITY. 



T 



HE most acceptable thing in the irorld h 
a discreet liberality. He that gives to all 
without discretion, will soon stand in nieed of 
tvery ou€'8 assistance. 
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Liberality does iH>t so much caoasl in giv- 
uig Istf^g^fy) &fi in giviB^ seasonably. 

He is not to be esteemed libera^ ivbo does, 
as it were pick a quarrel with bis money, and 
Jmovs not bow either to part with it, or keep 
it ; but he that dieses of it with discretion 
-Mid reason; that proportions his bounty ti> 
his ability ; chooses his objects according to 
tlk^ir nece^ies ; and confers his bounties 
when they can do most good. 

Those parsons (says Tacitus) are under a 
mighty error, who know not how to dis- 
iii^iuish between liberality and luxury. Abiin- 
<dance of men know how to squander, that do 
not know how to give. 

We should begena*ou9 — ^bnt not profuse ov 
profligate. 



LOVE. 



JLjOVE can merer exist without pain in a 
delicate soul, but e^en these pains are some- 
tunes sources of the sweetest pleasures. 

Where love is, there is no labor ; and if 
there is, th« lalxMr is loved« 

K 
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'Tis not the coarser tie of huiBan lane; 
XJuuatural oft, and foreign to the mind^ 
That hinds our peace, hut harmony itsetj^ 
Attuning all our pas^sions into love ; 
Where friendship fall exerts her softest poKf'r ; 
Perfect esteem and sympatthy of soid ; 
Thought meeting thought, and viH preventxD^ 

will, 
With boundless conildence ; for nought bid 

love , 

Can ans^rer love, and render hliss secure. 

There is no pai^sion that more excites us t* 
evciy thing that is noble and generous Ihao 
virtuous love. 

Love is not a guilty passion, a criminal ^ 
sire which debases human natui*e ; His a md^ 
exalted esteem and regard, founded on reason 
and virtue ; an affection which ennobles the 
mind, elevates the soul) and leads it nearer to 
heaven. This is the idea which that sacred 
name conveys — pure and unmixed with any 
gross conceptions ; and which, thus under- 
stood, may as well subsist between two per- 
sons of the same, as of a diifferent sex ;. though 
some will argue, that the latter is capable of a 
more refined softness. 

Love founded on external charms,- and 
'which only seeks the gratification of the sen- 
ses, wiU soon change its object, and be pleas- 
ed with novelty; but where esteem is the 
basis of love, when it is founded oh vutue-^ 
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aceooapaisicd. b^ all those amlaUe and endear- 
ing qualities of the head and hearty and mind 
enlarged, surely that affection — that friend- 
ship cannot die ; it can never fall, ivliile thos^ 
virtues remain on which it is built — hj Tvhich 
it is enlarged, .strengthened, and supported. 

Si^id love, whose root is virtue, can no 
iBore die than vkiue itael£ 

Without constancy, there is neither lovew 
friendship, nor vii-tue in the world. 

He that loves on account of virtue, can 
3iever be weary ; because there are ever fresh 
charms to attract.him, and entertain him. 
. Our affections are the links which foim 
'^society; and though, by beit-g stretched or 
.broken, they may give us pain, yet certainly 
ire could have no pleasure without them. 

Would you then loiow or peace or joy, 
liCt love your fleeting hours employ ; 
Whate'er can bless your mortal span. 
Is love ojC God — ^and love of man. 

Oqd is love, and the more we endeavor to 
imitate the Deity, the nearer we approach to 
perfection and happiness. Ijove or charity is 
moreover the distinguishing characteristic of a 
true Christian. 

That sweet and elegant uniting of the 

oiinds, which U properly caUed love, has no 

«ther knot but viiiue ; and therefore, if it be 

. » right love, it i^an never slide into any action 

^hat is not virtuous. 
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All those vlu> love are not tmefriefids ; Ind 
all such as are tme fiiends, necessarily love. 
Tru« love (sajs Thomson) and friendship 
are the same. 

Lov€i is not to be satk&ed irith gold, but 
011I7 to be paid irith loye again, 

-A heart requires a heart. 



Nor ifill be pleased wUh less than what it 
gives. 

An afTectlon in a lover is restless, so if it 
be perfect, it is endless. 

Iiove makes a man that is naturally addict- 
ed to vice, to be endued with virtue; forcen 
him to apply himself to all budable exercises, 
that thereby he may obtain his love's favor ; 
he endeavors to be skilful in good letters, that 
by his learning he may allure her ; to excel 
in nuisic, that by his melody he may ejstice 
her ; to frame his Sj^^eech in a perfect phrase, 
that by his eloquence he may persuade her ; 
and what nature wants, he seeks to amend 
by art ; and the only cause of this virtucus 
disposition is love. 

Love fixed on virtue, increasetb ever by 
continuance. 

Love is a virtue, if measured by dutiful 
choice, and not maimed by wilful chance. 

Perhaps it Is not possible to love two po*- 
•ons exactly in the same degree ; yet, the 
difference may be so small, that none of the 
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psurties can tell certainly, on 'vs'hicli side the 
scale prepondeitites. 

It is. a narrowness of mind, to wi^Ii to con- 
fine your friend's affection solely to yourself; 
If she depends on you alone for all the com* 
forts and advaiitages of friendship, your ah- 
leence or death may leave her desolate and for- 
lorn* If therefore you prefer her good to your 
own gratification, you should rather strive 
to multiply her friends, and he ready to em* 
hracc in your afiections all who love her, and 
deserve her love, 

A toad, fed on the vapors of a dungeon, is 
cot such a ^wretch, as a man of sense who has 
had the misfortune to he heartily in love v^ith 
a weak and worthless woman. 

In true love one object must ever reign pre- 
donunantin the affections, knowing no equal ; 
perhaps in friendship too, we always hold oat 
dearer than all the others he#ide« 

There is in love a power- 
There is a soft divinity that draws transport 
Even from distress, that gives the heart 
A certain pang, excelling £*r the joys 
. Of gross unfeeling life. 

Love is the most elevated and generous of 
^11 passions; and, of all others, the most ia^ 
indent to virtuous and liberal micfis* 

K 5 
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LOVS OF GOD. 



The three great springs of love to God nxp 
these : A clear discovery of irhat God js in 
himself; a lively sense of irhat he has don^ 
for 118, and a well grounded hope of what he 
will do for us. Where the love of God reigna 
in the affections, it will command all the 
powers of nature, and all the rest of the pas- 
sions to act suitably tor this sovereign and all 
ruling aflecton of love. The eye will oftai 
look up to God in a way of humble depen- 
dence ; the ear will be attentive to his holy 
word ; the hands will be lifted up to heaven 
in daily requests ; the knees wiU be bent in 
humble worship ; all the outward powers 
will be busy in doing the will of God, and pro* 
moting his glory. He that loves God, will 
keep his commandments, and fulfil every pies, 
ent duty with delight : He will endeavor to 
please God in all his actions, and watch Sr 
gainst and avoid whatever may offend him : 
and while the several outward powers are 
thus engaged, all the inward affections of na- 
ture will be employed in corresponding e^^ 
ercises. Supreme love will govern all the 
active train of human passions, and lead them 
captive to cheerful obedience. 

How senseless and absurd is thd pretence 
to love God above all things, if we do not re- 
Holve to live upon him as our hope and happi* 
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m$8 ; if we do not choose him to he our God 
and our all, our chief and all-sufficient good 
in this world, and that which is to come ! 
Where the idea of God, as a Being of supreme 
excellence, doth not reign in the npud, wjier^ 
the will is not detennined and fixed on him, 
us our supreme good, men are strangers to 
that sacreid and divine affection of love. ' Till 
this be done, we cannot he said to love God 
with aU our heart. 

How pe<;es6ary and useful a practice is it 
therefore for a Christian to meditate often on 
l!he tpanscendant perfections and worth of the 
blessed God ; to survej his attributes, and his 
grace in Christ Jesus ; to keep in mind a con- 
stant idea oi his supreme excellence^ and fro- 
quently to repeat and confiitn the choice of 
Jiiin as our h^e^t hopes, our portion and 
our everlasting good ! This will keep the love 
of Godwaimat heart, and inaintain the di- 
vine affection in its primitive life and vigor. 
But if our ideas of the adorable 9Jid supreme 
exceUence of God grow fs^int and feeble, and 
sink lower in the mind: if we lose sight of 
his amiable glories, the sense of his amazing 
love in the gospel, his rich promises, and al- 
luring grace ; i$ we sha^U ahate the fervency 
of this sacred passion, our love to God grows 
cold by degrees, and suifers great and gntdual 
decays. 

"WhaX thanks do we owe to God, who, 
though we are ^o mufh indebted to him, de^ 
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tnaiids mil^ our love, to pa7offaDotir debt$ 
tipon this consideration : doth he not show ix3| 
hy placitig the precept of lore aboTe all others 
hoXj poor and insolvent as we are, we maj 
clear ourselves df all that we owe him ? 

It is surely impossihle to read the life and 
death of our hieesed Saviour, without renetf^ 
ing and in^creasing in our hearts, that love and 
reverence^ and gratitude to him, which is so 
justly due for all he did and suflf^red for us : 
<5very word that fdl from his Bps is more pre^ 
^k)uB than vJl the treasures of the earth, for 
his are the wwds of eternal life ! They most, 
therefore he laid up in our hearts, and be conr 
«tantly referred to, on all occasions, as the rule 
and direction of all our actions. 

It is impossible to love God, without desir- 
ing to please him, and as far as we urc ahle, to 
rcsemWc him ; therefore the love of God must 
lead to every virtue in the highest de^e ; 
and we inay be suref we do not truly love him, 
if we co3itent ourselves with avoiding flagrant 
sins, and do not strive, in good eai*nest, \o 
reach the highest degree of perfection we are 
capable ofi by his help. 

We cannot possibly exceed in the measure 
of our love to God, to whom reason as well 
;Sis revelation ilirects us to offer the best of our 
ailections, and from whom alone we caki hope 
for that happiness, -^vkich it is o»r nature iai. 
litfpzxAly to defciie. 
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An to tbe acts of lore to God, obedience is 
ibediief : ^'Tkis is love^ thai we keep k]9 
cowingft.Tiifane!Ptfi," 



j;av£ OF OVK iveigbbor. 

IjOVE your seigbbor for God's sa&e, and 
God &r your Saviour's sake, who cheated all 
tblE^ fi»r your sake, and redeemed you £or 
Ms mercies' sake^ If your love hath any other 
motive, it is false love ; if your motive hath 
any other end, it is self love. If you neglect 
your love to your neighbor, in vain you pro- 
£ess your love to God ; for by your love to 
God, your love to your neighbor is acquired ; 
and by your love to your neighbor, your love 
to God is nourished. 

All men of estates are, in effect, bat trus- 
jtees for the benefit of the dislrecscd, and will 
be so reckoned when they ore to give an ac- 
count. 

We may hate men's vices, without any ill 
"irill to their persons ; but we cannot help des- 
pising those that have no kind of virtue to 
recommend them. 

He that makes any thing his chiefest good, 
wherein virtue, reason, and humanity, do not 
bear a part, can never do th**, offices 6f friend- 
ship, justice, or liberality. 
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A regsffd to decency and the common piuic^ 
tilios of life, has ofton been serviceable to so- 
ciety. It has kept many a married coupls 
unseparated, and frequently preserved a neigh- 
borly intercourse, where love and Mendstt^ 
both have been ^ranting. 

It 18 providential tlmt our affection dkaiii- 
ishes in proportion as our friend's power in- 
creases. Affection is of less importance, when- 
ever a person can support himself. It is es 
this account, that younger brothers are oH 
beloved more than their elders ; and that Ben- 
jamin is the favorite. 

''Love worketh no ill to his neighlxir,'^ 
therefore, if we have true benevolence^ we 
will never do any thing injurious to indiviiii- 
als, or to society. Those very comprehenmve 
moral precepts our Saviour has gracioiisly left 
with us, which can never fail to direct us 
aright, if fairly and honestly applied, such as 
>' whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto yon, even so do unto them." There » 
no occasion, great or small, on which yon 
may not safely apply this rule, for the direc- 
tion of your conduct ; and whilst our beaife 
honestly adhere to it, we can never be guifty 
Df any sort of injustice or unkindncss. 
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MARRIAGE-, 



M 



ARRIAGE IB G^rUiiilj a condiiioa* 
upon which the happinera or misery of life 
does very much depend; more indeed than 
inoBt people think before hand. To be con- 
-foed to live with one perpetually, for whom 
%e have no liking or esteem, must certainly be 
aa uneasy state. There had need be a great 
many good qualities to recommend a constant 
conversation with one^ where there is some 
^izxe of kindness ; but without love, the very 
best of aU good qualities wUl never make a 
constant conversation easy and delightful. 
And whence proceed those innumerable do- 
mestic miseries, that plague and utterly con- 
found so many fionilies^ but from want of 
love and kindness in the wife or husband : 
£nom these come their n^lect and careless 
taanagement of ailairs at home, and their pro^ 
fuse eslravagant expenses abroad. In a word, 
it is not easy, as it is not needful, tp recount 
the evils that arise abundantly, from the want 
«f conjij^al aHection only. And since this is 
so certain, a man or woman runs the most 
fearful hazard that can be, who marries with* 
out this aifection in themsdives, and without' 
good assurances of it in the other. 
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Let your love advise before you choose, and 
your choice be fixed before you mairy. Re- ' 
member the happiness or misery of your life 
depends upon this one act, and that nothii^ 
but death can dissolve the knot. 

A single life is doubtless preferable to a 
maii-ied one, where prudence and affection do 
not accompany the choice ; but who'e they do, 
there is no terrestrial happiniess equal to the 
married state. 

There cannot be too near an equality, too 
exact a harmony betwixt a married couple; 
it is a st^ of such weight as calls for all our 
iforesightand penetration ; and, especially, the 
tamper and education mutk be attended to. la 
unequal matches, the men are generally more 
in fauh than the wemeti, who can seldom be 
choosers. 

Wisdom to gold pre&r, for 'tis much less 
To make your fortune than your faapptnefli. 

Marriages foiuided on affection are the 
most happy. Love (says Addkon) ought to 
have shot its roots deep, and to be weM grown 
before we enter into Uiat state. There is no- 
thing which mixre nearly concerns the peace 
of maoddnd — ^it is his choice in this respecl, 
^n which his happhiess or misery in life d»- 
pends. 

Though Soloooii's description of a wise and 
good >f omaa, imj b« thoufht too soma arid 
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Siechanlcal for this refined generation, yet 
<^ertain it is, tiiat the business of a famiiy i» 
the inofst profitahle and honoi*al)l6 study they 
can employ themselves in. 

The best dowry to advance the marriage of 
a young lady is, when she has in her coun- 
tenance, mildness ; in her speech, Tvisdom ; 
in. her behavior, modesty; and in her life, 
Virtue. 

Better is a portion in a wife, than with a 
wife. 

An inviolable fidelity, good humor, and 
complacelicy of temper, in a wife, outlive all 
tte charms of a fine face, and make the de- 
cays of it invisible. 

The surest way of governing both a private 
family and a kingdom, is, for a husband and 
prince to yield at certain times something of 
thieir prerogative. 

A good wife, says Solomon, is a good por- 
tion ; and there is nothing of so much worth 
as a mind well instructed. 

Sweetness of temper, affection to her hu»- 
band, and attention to his interests, constitute 
the duties of a wife, and form the basis of 
matrimonial felicity. The idea of power on 
either side, should be totally banished. It is 
not sufficient that the husband should never 
have occasion to regret the want of it ; the 
wife must so behave, that he may never b« 
conscious of possessing it. 

I. 
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MEDIOCRITY. 

PLACE mC) ye powers, in some obscure re-^ 

treat; 
Oh, keep me umocent ! make others great I 
In quiet shades, content with rural sportS) 
Give me a life remote from guilty courts, 
Where free from hopes or fears^ in hmnhie 

ease. 
Unheard of, I. may live and die in peace ! 
Happy the man, who, thus retir'd from aght» 
Studies himself^ and seeks no other ligKt : 
But most unhappy he, who plac'd on high, 
£:spos'd to ev'ry tongue and every eye ; 
Whose follies, hiaz'd about, to all are knon^n. 
And are a secret to himself alone : 
Worse is an evil name, much worse than. 

none. 

When a man has got such a great and ex- 
alted soul, as that he can look upon life and 
death, riches and* poverty, with indifTerence; 
and closely adhere to probity and truth, is 
whatever shapes they may appear, then it Is 
that virtue appears with such a biightncss, as 
that all the world must admire h«r beautica. 

If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat. 
With any wish so mean as to be great ; 
Continue, heaven, still firom me to remove 
The humble blessisgs of the life I lore. 
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MERIT. 



HOW masy men of extraordinary parts 
^aind merit hare died unknown ? How many 
are tliere who still at this time live, unknown, 
and wiio will never he taken any notice of ? 
Kature produces merit; virtue carries it to 
perfection ; and fortune gives it the power of 
acting. 

True merit is not afraid of heing effaced 
by that of others. We judge of the merit of 
men hy the usefulness of their actions ; 
and there are a great many men valued in the 
irorld, who have no other merit than vices 
profitable to commerce and society. The 
more true merit a man has, the more does 
he applaud it in others. Beal merit gains a 
man the esteem of good men, hut it is only 
faie and ehance that gains him that of the 
multitude. 

Endeavors bear a value more or less, 
Just as they're recommended by success. 
The lucky coxcomb every man does prize, 
And proq^erons actions always pass for wise. . 

Men of mean qualities show but little favor 
to great virtues ; a lofty wisdom ol£ends an 
ordinary reason. 

Superiority of virtue is tlie most unpardon- 
able provo^iion that loan be giveo to a bas^ 
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iiiincl. Innocence is too ajoiaLle to behold 
iTithout hatred ; and ii is a secret acknour)- 
edgmcnt of merit which the ivicked are he- 
traycd into, when they pursue good jxum with 
violence. This hehkvior vibibly ^roc«e<]s 
from a coriBciousncEs in them, that ouicr peo< 
pie's ratues upbraid their own want of them. 

We ou^ht not to judge of men's merits hy 
their qualifications, int hy the use thej makt 
of them. 

It is a thing exceedingly rare, to dlsticguish 
virtue and fortune. The most impious, if 
prosperous, are always applauded ; the xnoEt 
virtuous, if unprosperous, are sure to he des- 
p]|se€i. 

Our good qualities often czpcsG U9 to more^ 
ihatred and persecution, than all the ill we do. 

The common people ai*e oft hut ill judges 
of a man's merit ; they are^Iavcs to fame ; 
their eyes are dazzled with the pomp of titles 
and lai'ge retinue, and then no wonder if thcj 
bestow their honors on those who least do- 
^rve them. 



-Merit seldom shows 



Itself bedeck'd with tinsel and fine clothes 4 
But, hermit like, 'tisoft'nerus'dto fly, 
And hide its beauties in obscurity. 

In the fiourishing commonwealihs of 
Greece and Home, it was either some brave 
;iction agaipst the «nemy, or eminent jui^ 
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"^Hce, virtue, er aliUitf, that raised one loan 
[ 9thove another ; wealth ha4 bo share id it 

Tile wortd is a theatre ; the best actors are 
those that represent their parts most natttral-' 
Ij-, liut the wisest are seldom the ha-oesin 
the 1^7* It is not to be considered (say* 
!Epictetas) who is prince, or who is iM^gar, 
Init who acts the prince or beg^ best. 

It ktrue greatness that constitutes glorj-, 
aad tirtueis the cause of both. Both vice 
atid %norance taint the 14eod ; and an un- 
wortliy behavior degrades and disennobles the 
man, more than birth and fortune aggrandize 
and exalt him. 

What need has a great man of any fore^ 
aid, to promote the regard that is due to his 
merit, when an air of nolde simplicity, and, 
forgetfulness of his own grandeur, will not 
fail to attract the public attention; since 
abutting his eyes Tipon hinfiself is an infallible 
way to open those of all the irorld upon him. 

Louis the founteenth, though a king, re- 
warded merit, and encouraged literature.—* 
Plutarch has a fine expression, with regard to 
some woman of leanung, himiility, and virtue 
^^that her ornaments were such as might be 
purchased without money, and would render 
any woman's life glorious and happy. 

Adam signifies earth, and Eve life ; but 
aot to insist upon Hebrew definitions, maa 
wtflss origiiially BUMle of the dead carthH-bui 



\ 
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wonum of the living man — (hcr^are of » 
more excellent nature. 

Merit must take a great compasB to rise, H 
not assisted hj favor. 

It 18 not always to merit that we ought to 
ascribe the fame a man has got in the voild, 
chance often contributing greatij to it. How 
many illustrious geniuses, learnt meiii fino 
painters, great soulptors, ai^ excdlent archi- 
tects, have been unknown for want of 'Hieei* 
ing with some fsivorable opportunity of d]s> 
playing their knowledge and talentg to tho 
w<»rld. 

What are outward f<ffms and shown^ 
To an honest heart compared ? 

Oft the rustic wanting those, 
Has the noM^ portion shared. 

Oft we see the homdy flowV, 
Bearing (at the hedge's side) > 

Virtues of more sovYeign powV, 
Than the gardes gaye^ pride^ 



MEMORY. 

MEMORY (says Mr. Locke) is, as it were, 
the store-house of our ideas, and of so great 
moment, that where it is wanting, all the 
rest of our faculties ar« in ^ great zneaeia^ 
useless. 
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O meoMny! cdefttial maid t 

"Who glean'iit the flowVcts crop'd by lime ; 
And »iff 'ring not a leaf to Dsule, 

Tteserv'sl the Uoofloms of our prime : 



Bdusgi h^ng those blossmns to my mi 
WhcEii M£e was new, and Emma kind. 
Ob, to my laptur'd ear convey, 
Ihd gentle thJmgs my frimd would sa; 



Unoquall'd virtues grac'd her breast i 
I saw enraptured and was blest 
With hor lov'd friendship ! Oh^ how dear 
Were thy sweet accents to my ear. 
But sickliess — ^undermining — slow ! 
And death — ^hard, unrelenting foe ! 
From our fond hopes did cruel rend 
The tenderest spouse ! and sweetest friend 2 

• Ah t fled fw ev<ar f nan my view, 

* Thou sister of my soul, adieu t^ 
Our hopes are now to meet above, — 
Where palDS shall cease— where all is lovcw 

The memory of good and worthy actions 
gives a quicker relish to the soul, than ever 
it could take-in the highest enjoyments of 
youth. 
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MISFORTUNE. 

SIKCE misfortunes csmsotiieavoiiled, let 
tliembe graciously borne It is not for anj 
sort of men to expect an exemption from the 
common lot of jnankind; and nopevsoBis 
truly great bat he that keeps uptke same 
dignity of mind in all conditionfi. 

It is a comfort to the misefable to hsire 
companions in this sad state. This may seem 
to be a kind of malicious satisfaction, that one 
man derives from the misfortunes of snotker, 
but the philosophy of this reflection stands 
upon another foundation ; . for our comfort 
does not arise from others being mlaenthlei 
but from this inference upon the balance, thai 
we suffer only the lot of human nature ^ and 
as we are happy or miserable compared X» 
others, so others are miserable or happy com' 
pared with us. By which justice of Provi- 
dence, we come to be convinced of the mn and 
the mistake of our ingratitude. 

In any adversity that happens to us in lli« 
world, we ought to consider that misery and 
affliction are not less natural tlian snow and 
hail, storm and tempest ; and it w^re as rea- 
sonable to hope for a year withoi^ wint^, at 
for a life without trouble. Liffe, how^ sweet 
soever it seems, is a draught mixed with bitter 
ingredients ; some drink deeper than others 
before they come at them f but if they do not 
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skha. at the top^ for youth to taste them, 'tk 
ten to one hut old a|;e will iind them thick at 
the Lottom : aud it is the emplojiueut of faith 
nnd patience, and the T.'ork of wisdom and vir- 
tue, to teach us to drink the sweet part with 
pleasure and thankfulness* and to swallow the 
l>itter without reluctance-. 

Fortune, made up of toys and impude^oc, 
That common jade, tjiat has not common sense: 
But, fond of hufiincss, insolently dares 
Pretend tp rule, and spoil the world's affairs. 
SheshuiHingup and down, her favors throws 
On the next met, not minding what she does. 
JN^or why, nor whozn fche helps or injures 

knows. 

Sometimes she smUes, then like a fury raves, 
And seldom truly loves, "but fools or Itnavcs. 
JLet h<ar love whom she please, I scorn to woo 

her. 
While she stays with me, I'll he civil to her ; 
JBut if she oliers once to move her wings, 
I'll diiig her hack all her vain gewgaw things. 
And, arm'd with virtue, will' more glorious 

stand, 
Than if the jilt still bow'd at my command. 

There is no accident so exquisitely oiifortii- 
nate, hut wise men will make some advantage 
of it ; nor any so entirely foilunate, hut fools 
may turn it to their own prejudice. One ad- 
vantage gained hy calamities, is to know kow 
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nipaihize with others in the like troubles 

often found, that to be aimed against ca* 

[ties with a tranquil ndnd, is, either a sure 

to avoid them, or at least to protract the 

m of their arriyal ; and if there was no- 

^ else in it, hut the rendering them the 

) tolerable when they happen, it would be 

lent to try the experiment. 

!uman life is so full of lamentable events^ 

either for ourselves, or for our fellow 

tures, we find continual subjects for mourn* 

and thus that benevolence, which is the 

essence of virtue, contributes to make us 

ched. 

I human life there is a constant change of 
ine : and it is unreasonable to e^>ect an 
aption from the common fate. ' 
^here there is no conflict, there is no con* 
t ; and where there is no conquest^ there 
} crown. 

it heaven ordains, the wise with coum^ 
bear, . 

vils inevitable are always best supported, 
use . known to be past amendment ; and 
to give defiance to struggling. Few are 
iays of unmlsed felicity, which we ac- 
K'ledge while we experience, though intany 
hose we deplore, when by sorrow taught 
r value, and by misfortune their loss. 
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Calamitleg are firiends ; (says Dr. Young) 
How irretcbed is the man who never mournM f 
I dive for precious pearls in sorrow^s stream f 
T^ot so the thoughtless man who only grieved ;: 
Takes all the torment and rejects the gain. 
(Inestimable gain !) I'll raise a tax on my ca« 

lamlty. 
And reap rich compensation frc»n my pain. 

ipending, 



forbid — ^hut when it falls upon me, I say, God 
he praised. 

There is no knowing how the heart wiU 
hear those misfortunes which have been c<»i- 
templated but never felt. We are but littld 
affected by a distant view of evils, and it i» 
food for our peace that it should be so^^ 



MORTALITY. 

COULD we draw back the covering of th«> 
tomb! could we see what those are now who 
once were mortal, oh ! how would it surprize 
and grieve us, to behold the prodigious trans^ 
formation that has taken place on every indi' 
vidual; grieve us to observe the dishonor 
done to our nature in general, within these 
subterraneous lodgments ! Here the sweet 
and winning aspect, that wore perpetually an 
attractive smile, grins horribly a naked— 
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ghastly slvull. The eye that outi^one tie 

diamond> lustre, and glauccd her lovely Ifght- 
liag into the mcst guarded heart : alas ! 
vhere is it ! where shall ve find the rolling 
eparklcr ? How are all those radiant glories 
totally — totally eclipsed! The tongae that 
once commanded all the charms of harmony, 
and all the powers of eloquence, in thk 
gtrange land " has forgot its cunning."^ — 
Where are now those strains of melody, which 
ravished our ears ? Where is that flow of per- 
suasion, which carried captive our judgment ? 
The great master of language and of song, is 
'hecome silent as the night that surrounds Mm. 



-What is the world to them. 



Its pomps, its pleanires, and its nonsense all I 
Who in their beds of dust, in sOence laid. 
Are swiftly mouldeiiog into native clay ; 
'Tis nought to them who bear the name of 

kings, 
Or idly sliare the miser's golden stores : 
Honor and wealth no longer's their pursuit, 
While pleasure's court, and beauty charms in 

vain; 
For death has struck his siure unerring blow. 
Their race is ruu^ and time's to them no mor«. 
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MODESTY and IMPUDENCE. 

MODESTY has a natural tendency to con- 
ceal a man's talents, as impudence display ik 
them to the utmost, and has heen the only 
cause liv'hj many have risen in the world, un- 
der all the disadvantages of low birth and lit- 
tle merit. Such indolence and incapacity is 
there in the generality of mankuid, that they 
are apt to receive a man for whatever he has 
a, mind to put himself off for, and admit hi<^ 
overbearing airs, as proofs of that merit 
which he assumes to himself. 

A decent assurance seems to be the natural 
attendant of virtue ; and few men can distin- 
guish impudence from it; as, on the other 
hand, diiTidenGe being the natural result of 
vice and folly, has drawn disgrace upon mo- 
desty, which in outward appearance so nearly 
resembles it. 

As impudence, though really al rice, liaa 
the same effect upon a map's fortune, as if it 
were a virtue, so v.re may observe, that it is 
almost as diiUcuIt to be obtained, and is, in 
that respect, distinguished from all the other 
vices which are acquired with little pains, and 
continually increase upon indulgence. Many 
a man, being sensible that modesty is exceed- 
ingly prejudicial to him in making his for- 
tune, has resolved to be impudent, and put a 
^Id fsice on the matter ; but 'tis observable. 
tihat such people have seldom succeeded in 

M 
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their attempts, but have been obliged to tt* 
lapse into their primitive modesty. Nothing 
carries a man through the world, like a true, 
genuine, natural impudence; its counterfeit 
is good for nothing, nor can ever support if ^ 
self. If any thing can give a modest man 
more assurance, it must be some advantages 
of fortune which chance procul^ to hfiii 
Riches naturally gain a man a favorable re* 
ception in the world, and give merit a doable 
lustre, when a person is endowed with it. 
'Tis wonderful to observe what airs of superi^ 
ority fools and knaves, with large possessions, 
give themselves, above men of the greatest 
merit, in poverty. Kor do the men of merit 
make any strong opposition to those Qsmpa- 
tions, but rather seem to fat^or them by iiuS 
modesty of their behavior. / 

To m^tke wisdom agree with imptideilce^ 
is as difficult as to reconcile vice and modesty. 
These are the reflections which have occor^ 
red upon this subject of modesty and impur 
dence, and I hope the reader will not be dis- 
pleased to see them wrought into the follow- 
ing allegory. 

Jupiter, in the beginning, joined Virtue, 
Wisdom and Confidence togetiier ; and Vice, 
Folly, and Diffidence ; and thus connected, 
sent them into the world. But though h6 
thought he had matdied them with great 
judgment, and said, that Confidence was the 
natural companion of Virtue, and that Vice 
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deserved to be attended irith Diffidence. The^ 
liad not gone far before dissention arose a* 
mong them. Wisdom, "who was the guide 
of the one company, was always accustomed, 
before she ventured on any road, however 
beaten, to examine it carefully, to inquire 
whither it led ; what dangers, difficulties; or 
hindrances might possibly^ or probably occur 
in it. In these deliberations she usually con- 
fiiuned some time, which delay was very dis- 

, pleasing to Confidence, who was always in* 
dined to hurry on, without much fore-thought 

. or deliberation, in the first road he met. — 
Wisdom ^nd Virtue were insepai^ible ; but 
Confidence one day following his impetuous 
nature, advanced a considerable way before 
tiis guides and companions, and not feeling 
any want of their company, he never inquired 
after them, nor ever met with them more. 
Jn like m^Luner the other society, though 
joined by Jupiter, disagreed and separated. 
- As Folly saw very little way before her, she 
Ibad nothing jbo determine'^conceming the 
goodness of roads, nor could give the prefer- 
ence to one above another, and their want of 
resolution increased by Diffidence, who, with 
jbier doubts and scruples, always retarded the 
journey. This was a great annoyance to Vice, 
who loved not to hear of difficulties and de- 
lays, and was never satisfied without his full 
career in whatever his inclinations led him to, 
j^ojly, he knew, though she harkeped to Difi 
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fidence, would be easily managed Trhen a]Giie« 
therefore, as a vicioufi horse throws its rider, 
he openly "beat away this controller of his 
pleasures, and proceeded on his journey with 
Folly, fi^om whom he is inseparable. Confi- 
dence and Diffidence being after this man* 
ncr both thro^vn loose from their respective 
companions, wandered for some time, till at 
last chance led them at the same time to the 
same village. Confideucc went directly up 
to the great house, which belonged to Wealll^ 
the lord of the village, and Avithout staying 
for a porter, intruded himself hnmcdiately in- 
to the innermost apartments, where he found 
Vice and Folly well received before hiixi. He 
joined the train, recommended himself very 
Quickly to hiis landlord, and entered into such 
familiarity ^vith Vice, that he was enlisted in 
the same company wUh Folly. They were 
frequent guests with Wealth, and firom that 
moxnent inseparable. ]>iilidence, in the mean 
time, not daring to approach the great hoase» 
accepted of an iavitalion fi*om one of the teni 
ants, and entering the cottage found 'Wisdom < 
and Virtue, who, being repulsed by the landtl 
lord, had retired thither. 

Viituc took compasrsion on her, and Wis 
dom found from her temper, that she woul( 
easily improve, so they admitted her inii 
their society. Accordingly, by their meant 
the altered, in a little time, somewhat of hei 
manner,; and becoming much more amiab)( 
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»iid engaging T^as now called by the name 
of Mode^y. 

As ill companj has a greater efiect than 
^ood. Confidence, though more refractory to 
counsel and example, degeneiated so far hy 
the society of Vice and Folly, as to pass hy 
the name^f Impudence. 

Mankind, irho saw these societies as Jupiter 
first joined them, and knew nothing of these 
mutuaJl dissentions, are thereby led into strange 
mistakes, and whenever they see Impudence, 
make account of Virtue and Wisdom ; and 
4>f t when they observe Modesty, call her at- 
tendants Vice and Folly. 

The sweet blush of modesty, 

More beauteous than the ruby seems, 

A man without modesty, is lost to all sense 
of honor and virtue. 

Modesty is sure the chiefest ornament of 
our sex, and cannot be blameable in the men ; 
it is one of the most amiable qualiticd that 
either man or woman can possess. 

There scarce can be named one quality that 
is amiable in a woman, which is not becoming* 
in a man, not excepting even modesty and 
gentleness of nature. 

The modesty of women prevail more than 
their power, riches, or beauty. Modesty in 
your discourse, will give a lustre to tnith, and 
921 excuse to your errors. 

Mt 
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It has been said, that when Jotv crested 
the passions, he assigned evei^ one of them 
its destined abode. Modesty was foigot, and 
when she was introduced to him, he knew 
not where to place her; she was therefore 
ordered to consort with sM the rest ; evvr 
since that tinie she is inseparable from than ; 
she IS the friend of Truth, and betrays the lie 
that dare attack it ; she is in strict and inti« 
iisate unity with Love, she always attends^ 
and frequently discovers and procJaims it; 
Love, in a word, loses its charms, whenever it 
appears without her. There is not a m<Nre gfcK 
irious ornament for either sex, than modeetj. 

The first of all virtues is innocence, the 
next is modesty. If we banish modesty out 
of the world, she carries away with her half 
the virtues that are in it. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain 
it gives the persons who labor under it ; by 
the prejudice it affords every worthy person 
in its favor. 

As real modesty is the beauty of the mind, 
so an affectation of it, as much disgraces a 
perfect mind, as art stnd an affected df ess «io 9 
perfect face. 



MUSIC, 

IF we consider music merely as an enter- 
tainment, doubtless the author of all good' 
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deflogned tlie pleanng barmony and melodj 
of 8oui^ (among other purposes) to height- 
en the innocent pleasures of human li£e, 
vaA to aUeyiate and dispel its cares. When 
•we are oppressed with sorrow and grief^ it 
can enliren and exhilarate ottr drooping sj^- 
its. When we are dated, and, as it were, 
intoxicated with excessive joy, (Ibr joy may 
be escessiTe, and even dangerous) it can 
moderate the violence of the passions, hring 
us down from the giddy hdght, and reduce 
us to a state of tranqinllity. If inflamed with 
anger, or hoilii^ with rage, it can sc^ten us 
into pity, or melt us into compassion. In a 
word, hatred, malice, envy, and all the hideous 
grcHip of infernal passions, which are at once 
the torment and disgrace of humanity, flee 
before this powerfol charmer, who, not con- 
tent with this conquest, goes on, if we lis- 
ten to h^ inchanting strains, refining our 
passions, and cherishing those virtuous impul- 
ses, and that gentleness of manners in the' 
soul, which every one feels, who has not sti- 
fled them by sensuality, baseness, or viUany ; 
of these latter, Shakespeare, that sagacious 
piercer into human nature, writes thus : 

That man that has not music in himself, 
X^or is not movM with concord of sweet 

sounds. 
Is fit for treason, villanies and spoils. 
The motions ^f im spint are dnU as ni^it. 
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And hb afTeeiioiis dark as Erebus^ 
Let no such man be trusted. 

Music is one of tke seven sdenees, and k 
Justly admired hj all peo[^e of a fine taste, 
and who lore tke liberal arts. ^ man who 
bas no taste for music, is destitute q£ a feelii^, 
which we are inlbrmed will be of high estima* 
tion in another system. The want of taste 
for music, is a si^ of a barbarous disposition, 
and those who are not affected with its 
charms, are, in character, somewhat below 
the beaists of the field. A taste for this art 
does not imply that a person is an actual per- 
former upon an instrument, or that he is a 
Sood siogar ; both judgment and taste for 
mu^ic,- may b^ wh^e the power of the oigass 
that are necessary for e:;eeuting it are want- 
ing. A person may have a bad voice, and 
yet be delighted with a good song, and be 
a good judge of singing; he may be pleas- 
ed with a tune upon the violin or hai'peichord, 
and yet not be able to perform upon eith^ « 
Such as do not love music» are persons tha^ 
few choose to keep company with* 

The charms of sweet music no pencO can 

paint. 
They calm the xvide savage, enliven the samt ; 
Make blighter our pleasures, more joyous 

ourjoy, 
With raptures we fejej^ yet thos^ rapture* 

ne'er cloy. 



i 
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HUMAN NATURE. 

XN OTWITHSTANDING thi degcaera- 
^y and meanness that has crept into human 
nature, there is a thousand actions in 'which 
it "breaks through its original corruption and 
shows ivkat it once was, and what it will be 
kereafter. We may consider the soul of man 
as the ruin of a glorious pile of building; 
-where, amidst the hsaps of mbbish, you meet 
T^i'ith noble jQragments of sculpture, broken 
pillars and obelisks, and a magnidcence im 
confusion. Virtue and wisdom are continu- 
ally employed in clearing the ruins, reraovkig 
these disorderly heaps, recovenng the noble, 
pUss that lie buried under them, and adjust- 
iQ^ theift as well as possible, according to 
their anoient symmetry and beauty. A happy 
education, conversation with the finest spiiils, 
looking abroad into the works of nature, and 
observation upon mankind, are the greatest 
assistances to this necessary and glorious 
TTork. But even amoUj* those who hav.c r*cv- 
cr had the happiness of any of these advan- 
t^es, there arc sometimes ruch exertions of. 
the greatness that is natural to the mind of 
man, as sho^r capacities and abilities that 
need only those accidental helps to fetch them 
out, and show them in a proper light. A 
pbbian mvd i^ 4111 the ruin of this glorious 
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edifiee, tkough encumbered with all its ruV 
bish. 

Discourses of I'eligion and morality, and 
reflections upon human nature* are the best 
means we can make use of to improreour 
minds, and gain a true knowledge of our- 
eelves ; and consequently to recover our souls 
out of the vice, ignorance, and prejudice 
which naturally cleave to them. 

There is nothing Avhicji favors and falls in 
with the natural greatness and dignity of hu- 
man nature, so much, as religion ; which does 
not only promise the entire reiinem nt otf the 
mind,*but the glorifying of the body, and the 
immortality of both* 

It is witn the miDd as with the will and ap- 
petites ; for, as after we have tried a thousand 
pleasures, slnd turned from one enjoyment to 
another, we find no rest to our desires, till we 
at last fix them upon the sovereign good ; sa 
in pursuit of knowledge we meet with no toier^ 
able satisfaction to our minds, till aftej: we are 
weary with tracing other methods, we turn 
them upon the one supreme and unerring 
truth. And were there no other use of hu- 
man learning, there h this in it, that by its 
many defects, it brings us to a sense of oiu" 
weakness, and makes us readily, and with 
greater willingness, submit to revelation. 

It is according to nat(u:e to be merciful, for 
, no man that has not divested himself of hu- 
manity can be hard hearted to othera, irilhout 
feeling a pain in himself. 
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The wife and good will ever be loved and 
honored ai the glory of human nature. 



NOBILITY. 

IT is the sajing of a great iban, that if w<i 
Vould trace our descents, we should find all 
islaves to come firom princes, and all princes 
from flares. But fortune has turned all things 
tops7 turvy, in a long story of revolutions. — 
^Though it matters not 'whence we came, hut 
what we are ; nor is the glory (^ our ances* 
tors ady more to our honor, than the wicked'* 
ness of their posterity is to their disgrace. 

It matters not &om. what stock we are deft^ 
vended, so long as we have virtue ; for that 
alone is true nobHitif . 

Let high birth triuinpb ! what dan be mot« 

great ! 
T^othing-^but merit in a low estate* 
To virtue's humblest sons let none prefer 
Vice, th6' descended from the conqueror. 
Shall men« like figures^ pass for high, or baji^^ 
Slight or important only by then* place ? 
Titles are marks of honest m^i and wise, 
The fool or knave that wears a title lies. 

Be not deceived by the i^leiidor of riches 
to overlook the claim of unassiuning mmt } 
forefer not th« title to the inan 
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V/ealtl) and titles are only tlie gifts ofSsr* 
luBc ; bill peace and conteiitaneiit are tkc p4S- 
culiar endowments of a v. ell disp cscd mind. 

The greatefet ornament of an illustriQiis life, 
is mod(.8Ly and liumillly, T;liich go a gre&l 
iray in the chamclcr of tlic meet exalted 
prbices. 

Wobilily is to be ccrsidered only as an im- 
aginary distinction, unkw accompanied ytlth 
the practice of those generous virtues by irfcich 
it oTt^ht to be obtained. 

Titles of honor conferred upon such as have 
no personal merit to de£erve them, are, at Lefct, 
but the. royal stamp set upon base mctal^ 

Titles of' honor arc Hke the impreEsiors on 
coin — which add no value to gold aiid bilvc;, 
but only render brats current. 

Great qualities make great men. Who, 
says Seneca, is a gentlem&Q ? The man nhoni 
nature has disposed,, and as it were, cut out 
for Virtue. This man :3 well-born, indeed; 
for he wants nothing else to make him noble, 
irho has a mind so generous, that he can iise 
above, and triumph over foilune, let his cofr 
dition be what it will. 

He that boasts of his ancestors, confesses 
he has no xirtuc of his own. No other per- 
son hath lived for our honor ; nor ought tiut 
to be reputed ours, which was long before we 
had a being ; for what advantage can it be to 
a blind man that his parents had good eyes ? 
Does he d^ one whit the better ? 
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Tki8 one advantage is oTiservable id Being 
noblj bom, that it makes men sensible the^r 
ftre allied to yirtue, and lays stronger obl^a^ 
tions on them, not to d^enerate from the ex^ 
celiencies of their ancestMrs. 

There is no nobility like that of a great 
heart; for it never stoops to artifice, nor is 
granting in good offices, where they are sea- 
sonable. 

" There IS a nobility without heraldry. There 
is no true glory, no true greatness without 
Virtue ; without which we do but abuse all 
Ike good things we have, whether they be 
great or little, £a,lse or real. A high pedigree 
maizes a man take up with the virtues of his 
ancestors, without endeavoring to acquire any 
himself. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more 
fiiustrious, but an ill one more contemptible. 
Tice is infamous, thoij^h in a prince; and 
virtue honorable, though in a peasant. 

Men in former ages, though simple and 
]^in, were great in themselves, and indepen- 
dent in a thousand things, irhich are nnce in- 
vented to supply, p^haps, that true greatness 
irhich is now extinct. 

We may observe some of our noble coun« 
trymen, who come with high advantage and 
a worthy character into public. But ere they 
have long engaged in it^ their itroirth unhap- 
mly becomes venal. Equipage, titles, prece- 
dences, staffs, ribands, and such Mke glittering 

N 
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vftiTt, are taken in exchange for inward merit 
and ti'ue honor. Thej may be induced t» 
change their honest measures, and eacrifiee 
their cause and friends to an imaginary inter- 
est ; and, after this, act farces as they tluaA 
fit, and heal' qualities and virtues assigned to 
ihem, under the titles of graces^ excellenciea, 
and the rest of this mock praise, and inimical 
appellation. They may even, with serious 
looks, be-iold of honor and worth, their prin- 
ciples and theii' country ; hut must he sensible 
that the world knows better, and that their 
few friends and admirers, have either a very 
shallow sense, or a very profound hypocrisy. 

All things have some kind of st£aidard, by 
which the natural goodness of them is to he 
mcasm'cd. We do not, therefore, esteem a 
ship to be good because she is curiously carv- 
ed, painted, and guilded ; but because the is 
fitted for all the purposes of navigation, which 
is the proper end of a ship. It should be stt 
likewise in our e&teem of men, who are not so 
much to be valued for the grandeur of their 
estates or titles, as for their inward goodnes ; 
and excellence. j 

Virtue can render the meanest name greal;' 
— and vice turn the greatest into contempt. — ^ j 
listen ye plebians and ye peers. 

Xiet your own acts immortalize your name, tj 

People in high or distinguished life, oughij 
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to have great circumspection in regard to their 
xno8t trivial actions. Titles make a greater 
distinction thanis almost tolerable to a British 
ffpirit. They almost varj the species; yet, 
iL3 tliey are oftentimes conferred, seem not so 
much the reward, as the substitutes of merit. 
Peoj^e of superior birth, fortune, or educa- 
tion, ought to maintain their superiority by 
their intellectual acquirements, in which they 
are not likely to be surpassed, or even equal- 
led, by those in lower stations, who have had 
iM>ne of their opportunities to improve them- 
selves. 



OBLIGATIONS. 



H 



.AVE I obliged any body, or done the 
world any service ? If so, the action has re- 
-warded me ; this answer will encourage good 
nature, therefore'let it always be at hand. 

Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased with 

doing good, 
Tho' th* ungrateful subjects of their favora 
Are barren in return. Virtue does still 
With scorn the mercenary world regard. 
Where abject souls do good and hope reward : 
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A1>ove the worthless trophies man can ra&e. 
She seeks not honor, freaJth, or any praise, 
Hut with herself, herself the goddess pajs. 

A man cannot be bound by one benefit to 
suffer all sorts of injuries ; for there ai-^ some 
cases wherein we lie under no obligation for a 
benefit, because a greater injuij absolves it. 
As for example, a man helps me out of a law 
suit, and afterwards commits a rape upon mj 
daughter ; here, the following impiety cancels 
the antecedent obligation. A man lends me 
a little money, then sets my house on fire; 
the debtor is here turned creditor, because the 
injury outweights the benefit ; nay, if he does 
but so much as repent the good office done, 
and grow sour and insolent upon it, and up- 
braid me with it ; if he did it only for his own 
sake, or for ^ny other reason than for mine, I 
am in some degree, more or kcs, acquitted of 
the obligation. 

You have yourself your kindness oTeipaid, 
He ceases to oblige who can upbraid. 

A certain person once had done me a sin- 
gular piece of service, but had afterwards be** 
haved himself very unworthily towards me. 
An occasion soon occured whkh put it into 
my power to requite his ill offices ; and I was 
urged to take advantage of it, by a friend of 
mine— or rather, an enemy of his. I object- 
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ed, ihat Qm man had fom^EJy obliged and 
seryediQie* True, lie i:eplied9. W^ surely bi^ 
III lieh^viof sinip^ ttis^t (iioe, hsis siuBicimtly 
cancelled lK>th the service and th^ oW^ition). 
!l|^ BO iQeans. ; mei^IiaDl^' aceoui^ are never 
to be admitted into ibe Ugher and more liber- 
al cm9PipKc§ of j&iendftli^ A p^rstm -who 
lias once obliged, ha» pml it out o^ his power 
ever afier to dlspb^ige us. The i^ripture has 
incuka]^ a pj^ecept, tp foi^ve our enemies ; 
how nmch st^ng^ ^en miist the text imply, 
th^ f CHT^eaess: of our :Qfiends ? The dippbliga* 
tiojD, tJbi^refiHrje, being th^s cancelled by rell* 
gipn, kay€$) t]ie obligation without abatement 
in.nu)iality. A l^uidnc^? can never, be cancel 
led-T-npt civen.by repaying it. 



OATHS. 

THJEl lawJiiL u&e and ^i of sweating, is, to 
p4 and eijd to aJl sti^iCe, and to maintain both 
eq[uity and charity ampng men ; the two 
lionds aiid ligaments of society. Kow, since 
it is. the soyereign right and jfnferiy of God 
^one» m&lUbly to search and try the hearts 
ojf mfin^ he tibu3ref<Hr& bepomes th^ inf s^llible 
lifitness of the truth or falsehood of what they 
^p^ ; ^ that in evesy such la>vful oath, 
l^ere is no^ only a solemn appeaU and in that 
P9<^ an inscriptioa) of glory to lus sovereign 
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omniscience, but therein thej put tbenuH^cs 
under his wrath and curse, in case thej swear 
falsely, which makes this action most sacred 
and solemn. 

But to break in rudely and blasphaBoady 
upon the sacred and treniendous name of God, 
with bold and full-mouthed oaths, strikiii^ 
through his sacred name with direct and eon- 
tumehous blasphemies, this argues a heart 
from which all fear of God is uttoiy expdkd 
and bamshed. Yet some there are, grown 
up to that prodigious height of im|>iety, that 
they dare assault the very heavens, and d»- 
charge whole vollies of blasphemies against 
tliat glorious Majesty which dwells there. 
They are not afi*aid to bid defiance to him, 
and challenge the God that made them to do 
his worst. They deck (as they account it) 
their common discourses with oaths, and hor- 
rid imprecations, not esteeming them genteel 
and modish without* It consists not with the 
greatness of their spirits to be wicked at the 
common rate. They are williii^ to demon- 
strate to the world, that they are none of 
those puny, silly fellows, that are afraid of 
Invisible powers, or so much of a coward as 
to clip a fuU-mouthed oath^ by suppresshii^ 
or whispering the emphatical soundk^ sylhr 
hie, but thii± a horrid blai^hemy m^^es the 
most sweet and graceful cadence in the hdlirii 
rhetoric If there be a God, which they 
scarce believe, they are resolved auditfkHialj 
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to piovoke him, to gire them a eonvixiciiig 
evidence of his heiog. And if he he, as thej 
are, told he is, rich in patience and forbear- 
ance, they are resohred to try how far his pa- 
ti^ice will ejlend, and what load of wicked- 
ness it is capable to bear. I£^ therefore, de- 
structioli be not sore enough, they will do 
their utmost to make it so, by treading down 
the on}y bridge whereby they can escape it, 
that is, ij tramplhig under their feet the pre- 
cious blood and wounds of the Son of God, 
»iid imprecating the damnaUou of hell upon 
their souls, as if it shimb^ed too long, and 
was too slow paced in its motion towards 
them. 

It is c^nmum for some men to swear, only 
to fill up the vacuities of their empty dis- 
course. 

Common swearing argues in a man, a per- 
petual distrust of his own reputation, and is 
an acknowledgment tliat he thinks his bare 
word not worthy of credit. 

The man of the world— the all accomplish- 
«d earl of Chesterfield— says, " I was even 
absurd enough^ for a little while to swear, by 
way of adorning and completing the shkung 
i^uuracter of the man of fadiion, or pleasure, 
which I affected ; but this fiolly I soon laid 
aside, upon finding both the guilt and the in- 
decency of it." listen ye Stanhopean pre- 
tenders, ye pret^lders to polilesse. 
^ The gi^t Dr. QesaguUei: being inrited to 
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make one of an iUustripus^Coiop^niOA oat of 
whom, an officer present, being unliappily 
addicted to aweariog in iis di^onrse, at tfce 
period of every oath, would continuaBy aj* 
the doctor's pardon ; tke doctor liore Hm 
levity for some time with pgitienee ; at length 
he was neccsatated to silence the sisre^er with 
this fine rebuke : " Sii% you have taken some 
pains to render me ridiculous (if posaiblt?) hy 
your pointed d|M>logie6 ; now, Sir« I am to tell 
you, if God Almgldy do^s^^Tkoi hear ycny I a£^ 
9ure jfou I wM never UU fiam," 



ADBUBSSSn TO A,K OFFICER IK. fHX AlOIY* 

By a ho^* 

Oh^ that the musemight cajl, without ofiTence^ 
The gallant soldi^ hack to his good ^rm t 
His temporal field so cautious not to lose ; 
So careless quite of his eteicnal foes. 
Solder! so tender of thy piince's fsune. 
Why so profuse oi a superior name ? 
For the king's, sake the hnmt of battles bear,. 
But— for the. KiNa of king's sake— i?o mot 

8WKAB. 

The infamous, though common, practice of. 
cursing and swearing, upon the most trivial 
occasions and of using the name of Ood irrev-} 
«rently, prevail shamefully )vi|h im^ 'nrho 
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are pleased to caJl th^meelyes CbristiaBs ; iuht 
is this custom lese ridiculous tbaji impious, a£ 
it is the onl^r crime which htupan nature js ca.- 
paVie of comzmtting, that neither pn^osefi 
pleasure nor prolLt for ^ts en4* 

Of all the nauseous complicated crimes, 
l/VlLich most infest and st%matizie the times, 
Thm's none that can with impious oaths com- 

Whei^e ^ce and folly haiie an egu^I share. 



PPPRESSIOJNT. 

TIIEEE Is a species of oppress^n that 
icastom (and a ba4 custom it is^ has made toQ 
^Lmiliar to the inhahitants of tljtis isle, that i% 
the confinement of the persons of their felloiT 
fs^atures for deht, ^c. under sanction of the 
lav ; indeed law is necessary for the protec- 
tion of our property, and there are men of 
strict honor, probity, and humanity, in that 
profession, who do honor to it ; hut these are 
not the men who advise arrests, imprisofir* 
ments, and destruction, that would lay waste 
a whole family, merely to pmt money in his 
purse ; such only are the proceedings of the 
dr^ of that profession. 

The sentiments of humanity incline us to 
comfort the miserahle, and it is a filing in 

I 
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the most essential duties, to abandon them ill 
their pressing occasions ; but it is almost ex* 
cess of crueltj to insult them in their misfor- 
tunes. A man under any misfortune is to be 
pitied ; if you have not the generosity to lend 
him your hand to retrieve him, do not add a 
new weight to Ms disgrace to sink him utter- 
ly. And yet men are so brutal and unmerci- 
&1, as to load a man with the most sevGt 
censure who is unfortunate. The first tho't 
that occurs, is, to dfve into the reason of his 
distress. They neither offer in his behalf the 
misfortimes of the times, nor the posture of 
affairs and conjecture of things, but wiU abso* 
lutely have him guilty of meriting all thai has 
befallen him, and invent a thousand malicious 
stories to discredit and ruin him beyond recov- 
ery. Detestable practice ! Can such persons 
call themselves men ? No ! their actions are 
too evident a proof of Ihe brutal, instead of the 
rational mind. The wounded porpoise is pur- 
sued to absolute destruction by his fellow 
fish, and the stricken deer is denied shelter 
by his most customary associates ; but surely 
such practices must forfeit all title to human- 
ity. 

How justly does Mr. Somerville, in his 
Chase, comparS such persons to a pack of 
hounds worrying one of their wounded species 
to death* 
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Bsmting, half dead, the coBquer'd Ghampion 

lies, 
Then sudden all the base, ignoble crowd, 
Hioud clam'ring seize the helpless worried 

wretch, 
And thir8ti% for his blood, drag difTrent ways 
Uis mangled carcase on th^ ensanguin'd plain. 
O beasts t — of pity void ! to oppress the weak. 
To point your vengeance at the friendless head. 
And with one mutual cry insult the fallen ! 
£mblem too just of man's degenerate race. 

Even the honest heart, that never knew 
what it was to owe, and unable to answer the 
due demand, can scarce form an idea of what 
it Is to breathe the air at the mercy of another ; 
to labor, to stniggle to be just, whilst the cru- 
el world is loading you with the guilt of injus- 
tice. 

Past enjoyments do not alleviate present 
evils ; whereas the evils a man has endured 
heighten the present satisfactions. 

No man has a thorough taste of prosperity, 
to whom adversity never happened. It is bet- 
ter to suffer without a cause, than that ther« 
should be a cause for our suffering. 

It it inhuman and arrogant, to insult ovec a 
penitent delinquent. 
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POLITENESS- 



p 



OLITENESS taugbt as an art isridicu- 
l>ttB ; as ike expresdon of liberaf sentiments 
and eourteotte maancars, it is trn^ valuable. 

FoIiteBess Is an evennesa of soni, irliick 
exeludefi at tbe same tine ibotll losenBibility 
and too nmeh eame^ess. It supposes a 
qiiidL discermpieni^ to perceive immediately 
the different characters of men : and hy an 
easy condescenaon, adapts itself to each man's 
taste ; not to flatter, -liut to calm his passions. 
In a wdrd, it is a forg^ting of oin^ves, in 
order to sedc whatever }paiy he agreeable in 
others ; hot in to delicate a manner, as to 
let them scarce perceive we are so employed : 
It knows how to contradict with respect, aiid 
please without adulation ; and is equally re- 
mote from an insipid complaisance a^ a* 
mean familiarity. 

Study with care politeness, that must teach 
The mocBsh foraid of gesture and of s^eeeK : 
In vain, formality, with matron mien. 
And pertnessapes her, with familiar grin ; 
They against nature for applauses strain. 
Distort themselves, and give aD others pain. 
She moves with easy, though with measurM 

, pace,. 
And shows no iiart of study, but the grace. 
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ITet ev'n By this, man is but lialf refin'd, 
Ufikss plulosophj subdues Ids mind ; 
^Ti s Iwta vamfeh that is quickly lost, 
Wli€B e'er the soul in passion's ^sea is tost. 

There is a politeness of the heart which is 
-eoniined to no rank, and d^ndent upon xtQ 
education f the desire of oUiging seldom faik 
(If joined with delicacy of sentiment) to please, 
though the stOe may differ from that of mod* 
era refinement. 

True politeness is a sei^ce not to be ac- 
^ired hi schools. Nature must bestow a 
^«iilas: and that genius must be improved 
%y Teading ai!Ah(»S0f delicacy and spirit, and 
h^h^ned by a freedom 6f conversation with 
persons of taste* It is an enemy to all kinds 
of <K>n6traiBt, does every thing with ease, and 
tlioiigh catain iiever to offend, is never at the 
expi^nse of flattery to oblige. 

Be careful to observe the distinction be- 
twe«Q over-strained complaisance and true 
^Uteness, — between false delicacy and true. 

Qe that is truly polite, knows how to con- 
tradict with respect, and to ^ease without 
adulation ; and h equally remote from an in- 
sipid complaisance, and a low familiarity. 

Merit and good breeding will noiake thdr 
way every where. Knowledge will introduce 
you, and good breeding wHl endear you to the 
D^st of companies ; for polit^ess and good 
breeding iffe absolutely necessary to adoni 

O 
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any, or all other good qualities or talento.*^ 
Without them no knowled^^ no perfectioa 
whatever, is seen in its best lig&i. ThesclRK 
lar, without good breedingi is a pedant ; the 
philosopher, a cynic ; the soldier, a brute ; 
and every one disagreeable. If a ipan accosts 
you, and talks to you ever so dully or Mvo- 
lonsiy, it is worse than rudeness, it is brutal- 
ity to show him, by a manifest Inattention to 
what he says, that you think him a fwA, or 
a blockhead, and not worth hearing. It i^ 
much more so with regard to women» who, 
of whatever rank they are, are entitled, la 
consideration of their sex, not only to an a^ 
tention, but an officious good breeding &o» 
mm. The most familiar habitudes, ecmnee- 
tions, and friendslups, rebuke a degree of 
good breeding, else their intimacy wifl soon 
degenerate into a coarse fitmiliarity, . infalli- 
bly productive of contempt or disgusL 

Politeness and modesty are becoming in all 
men, but especiaUy in those whom fortiinr 
has raised above others. 

Good breeding is the result of mufiii good 
sense, some good nature^ and a little self-do- 
nial for the saJte i>f others, and with a view to 
obtain the same indulgence from them. — 
Oood manners are, to particular societies, 
^hat good morals are to society in general^ 
their cement and then* security. 

Worldly politeness is no m,ore than an inih 
tation, or imperfect copy of Christian charity, 
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"beitig ih6 pretence or otttward appearance cf 
that deference to the judgment, and attention 
to the mterests of others, which a true Chrie- 
tlaxi has as the rule of his life, and the dispo- 
fiition of his heart 

Whatever sphere a n^n has been bred in, 
^r attained to, religion is not an injury, but 
3.11 addition to the politeness of his carriage. 
They seem indeed to confess their relation. to 
one another, by their reciprocal influence, — 
Ij3 promiscuous conversation, as true religion 
contributes to make men decent or courteous^ 
so true politeness guards them eiTectually from 
any outrage against piety or purity. 

To be peifectly polite, one must have a 
great presence of inind, with a delicate and 
quick sense of propriety ; or, in other words, 
one should be able to form an instantaneous 
judgment of what is. fittest to be done, on 
every occasion as it offers I have known one 
or two persons^ who seemed to owe this ad-^ 
rantage to nature only, and to have the pecu- 
liar happiness of being born, as it were, with 
smother ^eitse, by which they had an immedi« 
ate perception of what was proper and im- 
proper, in cases absolutely new to them ; but 
. this is the lot of very few. It must every 
where be good breeding, to set your compan- 
ions in an advantageous point of light, by 
giving each an opportunity of displaying their 
most agreeable talents, and by carefully avoid- 
ing all occasions of exposing their def€ct» ; — 
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to exert TOUT own lendeavont to ple»er and 
to aiDusii, but not to outshine tbem : to giv« 
each their due share of attention and notice : 
— not engrossiiig the talk, -when others are 
desirous to speak, nor suffering the conveiisr 
tion to fla^, for want of introducUig some- 
thing to continue or renew the subject. In 
honor preferring one another. We should 
be perfectly easy, and make others so if ire 
can. But this happy case belong perhaps^ 
to the last stage of perfection in politeness — 
but a real desii'e of obliging, and a respectful 
attention, will, in a great measure) supply ma- 
ny defects. 



POVERTY. 

IK seeking virtue, if you find poverty be 
not ashamed ; the fault is not yours. Your 
honor or dishonor is purchased by your own 
actions ; though virtue gives a ragged Mvory, 
she gives a golden cogni2sance. If her aer« 
vice make you poor, blush not ; your pov«1y 
may prove disadvantageous to you, but eanr 
not dishonor you. 

fo feel the extremity of want, and be al* 

ways under discipline and mortification, must 

I be very uncomfortable : but then we are to 

I consider, that the world will either mend or 

I yrear off, and that the discharge will comt 
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aliartly^ and the hardship turn to advantage; 
and the contest is conimendahle and brave» 
ajidthat 'tis dangerous and dishonorahle to 
aurrenden 

Some ancient sages did those thoHs possess, 
That poverty's the source of happiness. 
Modern opinion holds^ that wealth in store 
Is the sole source can happiness insure. 
But heav'n-horn idsdom teaches better things ; 
JN"ot to expect from these, vhat virtue only 
brings. 

Poverty &Us heavy upon him only, who es- 
teems it a misfortune. 

It is more honorable not to have and yet 
4es^rve, tban to have and not deserve. 

The Uttle value Providence sets upon riches, 
is seen by the persons on whom it is bestowed. 
Though want is the scorn of every wealthy 
fool, an innocent poverty is yet preferable to 
all the guilty affluence the world can offer. 

There is no contending with necessity ; and 
we should be very teioiler how we censure 
those that subnait to it. It is one thing to be 
3i liberty to do as we will, and another thing 
to be tied up to do what we must. 

Of all poverty that of the mind is the most 
deplorable. 

It is in every body's observation, with what 
disadvantage a. poor man enters upon the most 
•rdtBarr business ; for ais certainly as wealth 

3 
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gives grace and acceptance to alf that its pos- 
sessor says or does, so poverty creates dise»- 
teem^ scorn, and prejudice to all the undertak- 
ings of the indigent. The necessitous man 
has neither hands, lips, nor understanding for 
his own, or his friend's use ; hut is in the 
same condition with the sick, with, this differ- 
ence only, that his is an infection no man will 
relieve, or assist ; or if he does^ ^tis seldom 
with as much pity as cont^npt, and rather for 
the ostentation of the physician, than compas- 
sion on the patient : it is a cu-cumstance^ 
wherein a man finds aU the good he deserves 
maccessihk, all the ill unavoidable; under 
these pressures, the poor man speaks witk 
hesitation, undertakes with irresolution, and 
acts with disappointment; he is slighted in 
men's conversations, overlooked in their as- 
semblies, &c. But from whence, alas ! has 
he this treatment ? From a creature that has 
only the support of^ but not an exemption 
from the wants for which he dispises him ; 
for such is the unaccountable insolence of 
man, he will net see, that he who is support- 
ed, is in the same class of natural necessity, 
as he that wants a support ; and to be helped 
implies to be indigent. 

A man is not judged by the internal quali- 
fications of his mind, but by the extent of his 
house. One who has been in busmess, and 
has not gained riches, is said to have done 
poorly, notwithstanding his mind may be for- 
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ixted Tiy tbe l>est of principles, and his actions 
guided by the h%he8t rules of Christian bene- 
volence ; which perhaps was the only cause 
o£ liis not thrfying in temporary wealth in an 
ec{ua.l degree with some of his cotemporaries. 
"While some who live as " witliout God in the 
'fvorld," thoughtless of every concern but ac- 
cumulating wealth, are esteemed of the first 
ranlc in the community, and the most able 
members of society. So much is the truth of 
that saying verifi^ that " Money commands 
all things." 

Amidst the miseries to which human life is 
liable, nothing is so generally dreaded as pov- 
erty ; since it exposes mankind to distresses 
tltat are but little pitied, and to the contempt 
of those who have no natural endowments su- 
perior to our own. Every other difficulty or 
iianger amsm is enabled to encounter with 
courage and alacrity, because he knows that 
liis success will meet with applause, for bra- 
Tery will always find its admirers ; but in 
poverty every virtue is obscm-ed, and no con- 
duct can entirely secure a man from reproach. 
Cheerfulness (as an admirable author observes) 
is here insensibility, and dejection suUenness ; 
its hardships arc without honor, and labors 
without reward. IVothwithstanding this, there 
is no station more favorable to the growth of 
virtue, "Where the seeds of it are previously 
sown in the mind. But when poverty is felt 
in its utmost extreme, it then becomes excrs- 
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siFely dangerous, and spnie deviations frmn ^ 
rectitude, axe perbap impoeoble to be avcMded. 

Vice 18 covered bj irealtb, and virUiebj 
poverty. 

How many abject souk tbei'e are, iilio e6« 
teem the want of wealth as a want of virtue ? 

A consciousness of the rectitude of our in- 
tentions, tell us, though we are unfbrtunate, 
it is not because we are nM>re undeserving than 
others; nor is our native pride depres^ by 
a sense of our poverty. We can see in Idtti 
Cincinnatus, the great dictator, preparing on 
Ids hearth the homely rcpdst, with those hands 
that had subdued the enemies of his country, 
and borne the triumphal laurel ; reflect that 
Socrates, the reformer, and Menmhis Agnppa, 
the ai'biter of his country, had been, the one 
maintained, and the other buried by contribu- 
tion. And the great Scipio Afiricanus had 
been so poor, that the portion of his daugbtera 
were paid by the public ; who then would re- 
pine at adoption into a family that has been 
honored by guch illustrious ancestors ? 



PRAISE. 

PRAISE is the tribute due to vhrtaoux 
deeds, and though it is heartily to be despised, 
when it comes firomthe Mpsof bad men, when 
we hav« not a true title to it; yet it is not io 
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be csjteemed diss^eeable, or disca^ditablft 
tihen liestQved upon oceasioiis ivhere it k 
really due, and by those t^ ho are really judges 
of virtue* Praise is the reward of coble ac- 
tions : What is more animating to our com- 
zoanders both by sea and land, than the assur- 
ance of their couiftry's applause, for their he- 
roic behavior ? Praise is only to be given when 
truly merited, and then not in the presence of 
the party to whom it is due. When Telema- 
chus repaired to the assembly of the confede- 
rate kings, after the death of Adrastus, and 
tfaie Daunians desired peace, we are told, that 
as soon as they espied him, they were all 
bushed in expectation to hear him discourse ; 
this made him blush^ and he could not be pre- 
vailed U]^on to speak. The praises that were 
given him by public acclamations, on account 
of his late action, added to his bashfulness so, 
that he would gladly have hid himself. At 
length, he desired as a favor, that they would 
desist from commending him : not but that I 
aiu a lover of praise, said he, especially when 
it comes from such good judges of virtue ; but 
I am afraid of bviog it too much. Fiaises 
are apt to corrupt men ; they (111 them full of 
themselves, and render th^oi vain and pre- 
sumptuous; we ought equally to merit and 
decline them ; th^. is a great likeness be- 
tween the justest and the falsest praises. Just 
inraises are such as you will give me in my ab- 
sence, if I am so happy as to deserve them. 
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PRATER* 

PRAYER unaccompaiiied vltli a fefrmA 
love of God, 18 like a lamp unli|^lited ; the 
words of the one without lo¥e bekig as vsh 
profitable, as the oil and cotton of the ofthor 
without flame. ^ Our wints,'* says the late 
Bishop of London (Dr. GiIwod) ^ are ^bStf^ 
and the temptatiims which draw our hearts 
from God, to the things of this world, are 
daily, and upon both these accounts mxjt frvf- 
ers ought also to be daily." 

The said doctor gives the following advice; 
^ Our morning prayers wiB always most pro- 
perly begin with tlianli:sgiyings to Alnd^tj 
God, our Creator and Prc»arver. In the Beit 
place a solemn dedication of ourselves to iA 
service. This followed by petitions, wis. fo 
his grace and assistance to oursdves, — ^fmr the 
like in behalf of others. The ev^mig prayas 
to begin in the same order, only a coitfemoii 
of sins at the end of the day, and petition 
must stand in the place of morning dedfcatloB, 
and the conclusion should be with a petltiai 
for rest and protection, instead of that for a 
blessing on our business. — For the Sahhatit, 
the great day of rest," «fec. Let your prayer^be 
ever so proper m the form and exfttesaioii, or 
M your heart accompany them with a devo- 
tion ever so intense, still be very careful to a- 
▼oid the dangerous error of imagimng that any 
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merit arises from the most perfect perfonn- 
ance of thei^. They become acceptable to 
God through Christ alone ; and are the means, 
indeed, to make you good ; but the goodness 
itself is not in them, no more than a &ivor a- 
mong men can be said to be deserved, because 
asked with humility, propriety, and elegance. 
If therefore you were to trust merely in them, 
'twould be making idols of your prayers ; — it 
-would be putting them in the place of Christ^s 
atonement, which is quite contiury to pra} ing 
(as an unworthy sinner) in the name of Christ. 

If we have not recourse to God with the 
mind and thoughts that we ought, it looks as 
if we expected nothing from him ; or rather 
(seeing our remissness and indolence) it may 
be said, that we do not deserve to obtain — ^that 
we do not value the things tliat we seem to 
ask. Yet, Giod would have what is asked of 
him, asked with earnestness; and far from 
taking our importunity ill, he is in some man- 
ner well pleased with it. For, in fine^ He is 
the only debtor who thinks himself obliged for 
the demands that are made upon him. He is 
the only one that pays what we never lent him. 
The more he sees us press him, the more lib- 
eral he is. He even gives that he does not 
owe. If we coldly ask, lie defers his liberali* 
ties; not because he does not love to give, but 
because he would be pressed, and because vio- 
lence is agreeable to him. 

Tertullian says something like this, of the 

P 
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prajners that the primitive Christians made ia 
common. We meet together, says he, as if 
we conspired to take by our prayers what we 
ask of him ; this violence is pleasing to him. 
St. Paul ingeniously explains what Chii^ 
teaches in the Gospel, that heaven is taken hj 
violence ; " do violence to God," says he, 
seize the kingdom of heaven. He that for- 
bids us to touch another's goods, rejoices to 
have his own invaded : He that condemns the 
violence of avarice, praises that of faith. 

As the bones of the human frame connect- 
ed together, form the skeleton of a man, so re- 
pentance, faith, hope, charity, love, zeal, hu- 
mility, patience, resignation, hatred of sin, 
purity of heart, and holiness of life, all united 
together, make a Christian ; but must be ac- 
companied with prayer, the breath of the new 
creature, or they will prove like dead corps, 
lifeless and inactive. 

Going to prayer with bad affections, is like 
paying one's levee in an undress. 

All prayer must be made with faith and 
hope : He who would pray with effect, must 
live with care and piety : Our prayo^s must be 
fervent, intense, earnest, and importunate* — 
Our desires must be lasting, and our prayers 
frequent and continual. God hears us not the 
sooner for our many words, but much the 
sooner for our earnest desire. A long prayer 
and a short differ not in their capacities of be- 
ing accepted ; for both of them take their val- 
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iie$ according to the ferreiicy of spirit, and 
the charity of the prayer. Tlutt pi'ayer \rhich 
18 short, by reason of an impatient spirit, did- 
ness, slight of holy things, or indifferency of 
desires, is very often criminal, always imper- 
fect ; and that prayer >^hich is long out of 
ostentation, superstition, or a trifling spirit, is 
as criminal and imperfect^as the other, in 
their several instances. 

We must he careful in all our prayers to 
attend our present work, having a present 
mind, not wandaring upon impertinent things, 
nor distant from our words, much less contra- 
ry to them. 

Often pray, and you shall pray of tener ; 
and when you are accustomed to frequent de- 
votion, it will so insensibly unite to your na-. 
ture and affections, that it tvUl become a 
trouble to you to omit your usual or appoint- 
ed prayers ; and what you obtain at first by 
doing violence to your inclinations, at last 
-will be left with as much uneasiness, as that 
by which at first it entered. 



PLEASURE. 



THERE is but one solid pleasure in life, 
and that is om* duty. How miserable then, 
how unwise, how unpardonable are they, who 
make that a pain. 
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He that resins the world, igin a constant 
possession of a serene mind, but he who fol- 
lows the pleasures of it, meets with nothis^ 
but remorse and confusion. 

The temperate man's pleasures are durable^ 
because they are regular ; and all his life 19 
calm and serene, because it is innocoit. 

How wretched is it to consider the care and 
cost laid out upoif luxury and show, and the 
general neglect of those shining habits of Uus 
mind, which should set us off in real and solid 
excellencies. When pleasure is predominant, 
all virtues are of course excluded. 

If sensuality is pleasure, beasts are happier 
than men ; but human felicity is lodged in 
the soul, not in the flesh. 

Would you — or would you not, with j^easuie 

live ? 
•Tis virtue can alone the blesnng give ; 
With ardent spirit her alone pursue* 
And with contempt all other pleasures view. 

The pleasure of virtue, of charhy, and of 
learning, is true and lasting pleasure. 

The man whose heart is replete with pure 
and unaffected piety, who looks upon the 
Father of nature in that just amd amiable light, 
which all his works reflect upon him, cannot 
fail of tasting the sublimest pleasure, contem- 
plating the stupendous and innumerable ef- 
fects of mfmite goodness. AVhcther he looks 
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abroad on the natural or the nuMral world, his 
reflections must still be attended with delight ; 
and the sense of his own unworthiness, so fkr 
from lessening, will increase his pleasure* 
while it places the forbearing indulgence of 
his Creator in a still more interesting point of 
view. Here his mind may dwell upon thtf 
present, look back to the past, at stretch for* 
ward into futurity with equal satisfaction ; 
and, the more he indulges contemfplatlon, the 
higher will his delight arise. Such a dispo- 
sition as this, seems to be the most secure 
foundation on which the &bric of pleasure 
can be built. 

The contemplation of the beauties of the 
universe, the cordial enjoyments of friend-^ 
ship, the tender delights of love, and the r»* 
tional pleasures of religion, are open to all 5 
and they are, all of th^n, capable of giving 
that real happiaess contended for. These be- 
ing the only fountains from which true plea- 
sure springs, it is no wonder that many should 
be impelled to say, they have not yet found 
it, and should still cry out, '« Who wUl show us 
any good." They seek it every way but the 
true way. They want a heart for devotion , 
htunanity, friendship, and love; and a tastei 
for whatever is truly beautiful and admirable; 

V2 
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PRIDE. 



EVERT man, however little, makes a H^- 
lixe in bis own eyes. 

Fiide, hy a great mietake, is coininoidj 
takenJor >a greatness of soul ; as if the soul 
was to be ennobled hy vice : For that pride h 
one of the most enormous of vices, I think 
no reasonable man cau dispute : It is the base 
ol&pring of weakness, imperfection, and ig- 
norance : since, were we not weak and im* 
perfect creatures, we should not be destitute 
of knowledge of ourselves ; and had we thai 
knowledge, it were impossible we should be 
proud,. but, on the contrary, true humilitj 
is a certain mark of a bright reason, and ele- 
vated soul, as beiiig the natural consequences 
of them. When we come to have our minds 
cleared by reason from those thick mists that 
our disorderly passions throw about tbem; 
when we come to discern more perfectly, and 
consider more nearly the immense poiter aad 
goodness, the infinite glory and duration of 
God; and to make a comp^ison between 
these perfections of his, ardour ownftmikj 
and weakness, and the ^ortnessA^d luacor- 
tainty of our beings, we should humble our- 
selves even into the very dust before him, — 
Titles, riches, and fine houses, si^ify no 
more to the making oi one man better than 
anothsr, than the finer saddle to the making 
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the better horse. And it truly shows a poor 
spirit, for one man to take these paltry adyan- 
tages of anoth^ ; it must be^intrinsic worth 
ifi any crfstture, that must give it the prefer- 
^ice to another. If he is ambitious to excel 
Ids feilow^ let it be in something that belongs 
to himself ; something that demonstrates him 
|o be a better creature. Let him contend in 
virtue, which alone is capable to put a great 
diiVbrence between man and man ; and whoever 
gaans the advantage there, has reason to value 
it, though it will never make him proud. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring reason, and misguide the mind ; 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
is pride, the never failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denied. 
She gives m large recruits of needful pride ! 
For as in bodies, thus in souls w« find. 
What wants in blood and spirits, swellM with 

wind ; 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence^ 
And fiUs lip ail the mighty void of sense. 
Jf oDce rlglit reason drives that cloud away. 
Truth breaks upon us with r^tless day. 
Trust not yourselves, but your defects to'know. 
Make use of ev^ry tnead and er^ry foe. . 

He who thinks no man above him but for 
his virtue, none below him but for his vice, 
CMi never be obEe<}aious in a wTong place. 
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That is a mean and despicalile Uad o1[ 
pride, that meaaires worth by the gifts of 
fortune, the grnitest portion -of which is too 
c»fleii Id the hands of the least deserving. 

N(w» are^ iuTincible 9s your half-witted 
peoj^e, who know just enough to esciie their 
pride, but not so much as to cure their ignor 
rahce. 

The little soul that converses no higher 
than the looking glass, and a fiintastic dress, 
may help to make up the show of the worid; 
but cannot be reckoned among the rational 
inhabitants of it. If they who affect an out- 
ward show, knew how many deride their 
trivial taste, they would be ashamed of them- 
selves, and grow wiser ; and bestow thdr su- 
perfluities in helping the needy, and befriend- 
ing the neglected. 

Proud men never have friends ; neither in 
prosperity, because tiiey know no body ; nor 
in sMdversity because then nobody knows 
them. 

By ignorance is pride increased. 
Those most assume who know the least ; 
Their own false balance gives them weight, j 
But every other finds them light. j 

M^ of fine parts, they say, are proud ; I 
answer, dull people are seldom so, aiMi both 
act upon an appearance of reason. Pride aBd.« 
modesty are sometimes found to unite togetk- 



ji 
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er in tlie same character ; and the mi-^lttre h 
as salutary as that of wine and water. The 
irorst comhination is that of avarice and 
pride. 

The map of show is vain ; the reserved 
man is proud more properly. The one h^a 
greater depth, the other a more lively ima^- 
nation. Persons of proud, yet abject spirits^ 
will despise you for those clistresseSy for which 
the generous mind will pity, and endeavor to 
befriend you; a hint only to whom you 
should disclose, and from whom you should, 
conceal them. 



READING. 



R 



EADING is to the mind what exercise 
is to the body ; as by one, health is preserved, 
strei^thened and invigorated ; by the other, 
virtue (which is tlie health of the mind) is 
kept alive, cherished and confirmed. There 
are persons who seldom take a book in their 
liand, but to discover the faults it may in theii* 
opinion contain ; the ment of the work is the 
l^st of then* consideration ; they can pass over 
many fine sentiments, and rhetorical expres- 
sions, without the least regard ^ but to what- 
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cv^ they think obscure, absurd, and imper- 
iinent, thej are 6ui*e to afford no quarter: 
many perfections cannot atone for a few im- 
perfections with thein, they must have a pcr- 
iect piece or none ; such persons ought not 
to read at all ; they are not fit to judge of 
"what they do read. For every man of sense 
and candor, who reads in order to reap the 
benefit of reading, will give merit its due, 
wherever he finds it, and be cautious how he 
commends. When I meet with a gireat many 
beauties m a piece, I am not ofTended with a' 
few faults, which might have escaped the 
author tlirough inadvertency, or wliich the 
impotency of human nature could not so well 
provide against. Sometimes, too, what is 
very clear in a book, seems to us obscure, for 
want of reading it with sufficient attention. 

We should not read a book on piu^>ose to 
find its faults ; but, purely to understand iU 

Whoever thinks a faultness piece to sec. 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall 

be; 
In ev'ry ifrork regard the writer's end. 
Since none can compass more than they in- 
tend. 

Of all the diversions of life, there is none 
so proper to fill up its empty spaces, as the 
reading of useful and entertaining authoi-s ; 
and with that the conversation of a well chos- 
en friend. 
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By reading we enjoy the dead ; "by coiiver- 
satian the living ; and by contemplatiim our-^ 
selves. Reading enriches the memory, con^* ' 
versation polishes the wit, and contemplation 
improves the judgment. Of these, reading 
is the most important, which furnishes both 
the other. 

It must be allowed, that slow reading is 
the quickest and surest way to knowledge. 
A frequent perusal of a few well chosen books, 
will tend more to the improvement of the un- 
derstanding, than a multifarious reading o£ 
all the superiicial writers, who have attempted 
to acquire literary fame. 

If we would perpetuate our fame orreputa^ 
lion, we must do things worth writing, or 
write things worth readings 

I think a person may as well be asleep— for 
they can be only said to dream-*-who read 
any thing, but with a view of improving their 
morals, or regulating their conduct. Toothing 
in this life, after health and virtue, is more 
estimable t^an knowledge — ^nor is there any 
thing so easily attained, or so cheeply purcha- 
sed — ^the labor only sitting still, and the ex- 
pense but tiine, which if we do not spend, we 
cannot save. In the world, you are subject 
to every fool's humor. — In a library you nudc6 
every wit subject toyour's. 

Many great readers load thehr memcnies, 
, iritjiout exercising their judgments ; and 
make lumber-rooms of their heads, instead of 
famishing them usefully* 
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W^rethe Bible but considered impartiafl^ 
and r attentively, in its most advantageous 
fights, as it contains all the written revelation 
of CrOd's iviH now extant, as it is the basis of 
our national religion, and gives vigor and 
qpirit to all our social laws, as it is the niost 
ancient, ind consequently curious collection 
of historical incidents, moral precepts, and po- 
litical institutions, as the stile of it is, in some 
places, nobly sublkne and poetical, and in 
others, sweetly natural, plain and unaffected 
— In a word, as being well acquainted with 
it is highly requiidte, in order to make men 
useful and ornamental in this life (to say no- 
thing of their happiness in the next.) It is to 
be hoped, that a cool reflection or two of this 
sort, might induce the more ingenious and ra- 
tional amcmg them to let the Bible take its 
turn in their riper years, among those vo- 
lumes which pass through their hands, either 
for amusement or instruction. Should such 
an entartammeut cmce become fashionable, 
of what mighty service would it be to the in- 
terest of religion, and consequently to the 
happiness of mankind. 



RELIGION. 

HELIGION is a thing much talked of, but 
little understood; much pretended to, but y&j\ 
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Ititle piaciised ; and the reason Vfhj it is so ill 
prai^ised, is, because it is so little understood ; 
knowledge, therefore, must jpi^ecede religion, 
since it is necessary to be urise, in order to be 
virtuous, it must be known to whom, and 
upon what account d^ty is owing, otherwise^ 
.it cannery be rightly paid/ It must there- 
iore be considered, that God is the object of 
.all religion, and that the soul is the subject 
iivherein it exists and resides* From the soul 
it must proceed, and jtOwGod it. must be direct- 
^ed, as to that Almighty Being, whose power 
adone could create a rational soul, and whose 
-^joodness on)y could move him to inake it ca- 
pable of on eternal felicity; which infinite 
liounty of God has laid a perpetu^ obligation 
upon the soul to a constant love, obedience, 
and adcnration of him. And to an undoubted 
^Itssuranee, that the same power and goodness 
that created man, will for eiver preserve and 
protect him, if he pemveres in the sincere 
•pepcfonpance of his diM:y« T he body can have 
no other share in religion^ than by its gesture 
to jreptLesejiit ai^ discover the bent andmdin:!- 
tio^ of the noind) which, representations also 
are but top often fslee and tre^Msh^rous, delud- 
ing those that behold tbem, into theopinion of 
a sainl^ but truly discovcdj^ a notorious hyp* 
ocnte to God, who. sees how distant his inten- 
; ilons are • from his pretences. People are as 
jnnoh :deceivt$d Jhe^iselves, as they deceive 
others who tbi^ to use religion as they do 

Q ^ 
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their bcFt clothes, only wear it to church and 
on Sundayp, to appear fine^ and to make a 
show, and with them, as soon as they come 
home agam lay it asitle carefully, for fear of 
• wealing it out : That reHgion is good for no- 
thing that is made of so slight a stuff as wiU 
not endure wearing, which ought to be a con- 
stant covering for the soul as the ^kin is to the 
hody not to be divided from it 5 division be* 
icg the ruin of both. T^or must it be thought 
tliat religion con^sts only in bending the 
knees which is a fitting posture of huinolity ; 
but in the fervent and humble adoration of the 
soul. Nor in the li/ling up of the hands and 
eyes, but in the wannth of the alfection. — 
Outward gestures and decent behavior are 
things very fit and reasonable, being all tha* 
the body can pay ; but it is inward sincerity 
alone that can render them both acceptable. 
Much less does religion a>n8ibl ^ in dismal 
looks and sour faces, which only shows that 
it is very unpaMtable to those who make them ; 
and it seems as if they were swallowing of 
something that went greviou^y against their 
stomachs. 'Tis likewise to be considered, 
the frequency and fervency of prayers give 
them acceptance, not the length of them. — 
That one prayer rightly addi-essed .to God 
from a well ^posed mind, is more effica- 
cious than ten sermons carelessly heard^ and 
more carelessly practised. Bilt hearing be- 
ing a much easier duty than praying, because 
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it can often change into sleepbig, k therefore 
prefi iTed to it, by a great many people. But 
if^ in the end, theii* j^'ofound ignorance niil 
not excuse them, I am suie their stupid ob- 
stinacy never will. But there ai*e *o many 
i^irtues required in order to praying rightly, 
that people tliink perhaps, that it ivould take 
up too much time and pains to acquire them. 
And they are much in the right, if they think 
their prayers will he insignificant Tiilhout 
them, and that an ill man can never pray well, 
and to the purpose, for the stream will alwayei 
partake of the fountain. And if the mind, 
wrliich is the fountain of all our addresses to 
God, be vicious and impm*e, the pi^yers which 
proceed from it, must i^ceds be sullied with the 
same pollutions. But, on the contrary, if the 
mind be once made vhtuoud^^If that proceeds 
f^om it will be pleasing and accepted. And 
as to dejected looks arid a soitowf^il counte- 
nance, they are no wise graceful in religion, 
which is so far fi'om being a melanciioly thing, 
that it can never appear displeasing, or tire* 
Borne to a mind where wisdom and virtue do 
not first seem troublesome ; for wisdom iii- 
stiiicting the soul to act reasonably, instructs 
it likewise to serve and obey God readily and 
cheerfully ; for that which appears reasonable 
to a wise man, will always appear delightful { 
and religion is that very same ^reason and wis* 
dom, whose ways are ways of pleasantness, 
luid aU whose path^ are peace. 
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Ware men sensilile of the liappiness that 
remzlts from true religion^ the voluptuoas man 
ivoald there seek his pleasure, the covetous 
man his wealth, and the ambiUous man his 
glory. * 

Men nrho are destitute of religion, are so 
far from being learned philosophers, that thej 
ought not to be esteemed so mudi as reasona- 
ble men. 

Religion is so far from debarring men of 
any innocent pleasure or coralbrt of human 
life, that it purifies the pleasures of it» and 
renders them more grateful and generous. — 
And besides this, it brings mightj pleasures 
of its own ; those of a glorious hope, a sorene 
mind, a calm and undistin'bed conscience^ 
which do far out-rdish the most studied and 
artificial luxuries. 

Neither human wisdom, nor human vhlue 
— unsupported by religion, arc equal to the 
trying situations that often occur in IHe. 

As little appearance as there is of religion 
in the world, there is a great deal of its influ- 
ence felt in its affairs — nor can any who 
have been religiously educated, so root out 
the principles of it, but, like nature, they will 
return again, and give checks and interrup- 
tions to guilty pursuits. — There can be no 
real happiness without religion and Tirttte, 
and the assistance of God's grace and holy 
Spirit to direct our lives, in the true piursuit 
of it. Happiness, I contend, ^ only to he 
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fbtmd in religion — ^in the conseiousness of 
virtue — and a sure and certain hope of a bet- 
ter life, which brightens all our prospects, 
and leaves no room to dread disappointment^ 
— ^because the e:^pectations pf it are buUt upon 
a rock, whose foundations are as deep as those 
of hearen or helL— ^ strange and unaccount- 
able a creature is man! he is so fhoned, that 
lie cannot but purdiid happiness — and yet, nsh 
less he is made sometimes miserable, how 
apt is he to mistake the way, which can oi^^y 
lead him to the accomplishment of all his 
wishes.— ^What pity it is that the sacred name 
of religion should ever have been borrowed, 
and employed in so bad a work, as in cover- 
ing our pride — s^itual pride, the worst of 
pride, — ^hypocrisy, self-love, covctousness, ex- 
tortion, cruelty and revehge,— or that the fair 
form of yhtue should have been thus disguis- 
ed, and for ever drawn into suspicion, &om 
the unworthy uses of this kind, to which 
thcart&l and abandoned have often put her. 
— ^Some people pass through life, soberly and 
religiously enough, without knowing why, or 
reasoning ^put it, but from force of habit 
merely.-^Sgain, some think it sufficient to be 
good Christians, without being good men, — 
so spend their lives in — drinking, cheating—- 
^nd praying. 

True religion gives an habitual sweetness 
and complacency, which produces genuine 
politeness, wlthMit injury to micerHj; it ^re- 
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ienres the mind firom everjr unfair bias, and 
inclines it to temper justice with mercy In all 
its judgments upon others. 

Religion is the best armor in the irorld, but 
the worst cloak. 

Divine meditations do not only in power 
subdue all sensual pleasures, but far exceed 
them in sweetness and delight 

To be furious in religion is to be irrdigious- 
I7 religious. Persecution can be no ai^gument 
to pei-suade, nor violence the way to conver- 
sion. 

Were angels, if they look into the ways of 
men, to give in theii catalogue of wortliies, 
how diiferent would it be from that which any 
of our own species would draw up ? We are 
dazzled with the splendor of titles, the ostenta- 
tion of learning, and the noise of victories, &:c. 
They, on the contrary, see the philosopher in 
the cottage, who possesses a soul in thankful- 
ness, under the pressure of what little minds 
call poverty and distress* The evening's walk 
of a wise man is more illustrious in their sight, 
than the march of a general, at the head of a 
hundred thousand men. A contemplation of 
God's works, a generous concern for the good 
of mankind, and unfeigned exercise of humili^ 
ty only, denonuuate men great and glorious. 

What cr.n be more suitable to a rational 
creature, than to employ reason to contemplate 
that Divine Being, wMch is botli the author 
of its reason, and the noblest object about 
which it can possibly be employed. 
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All oitr wisdom and liappiuess consists 
summarily in the knowledge of God and our- 
selves. To know, and to do, is the compen- 
dium of our duty. 

We have a great work on our hands, the 
gospel promises to believe, the commands to 
obey, temptations to resist, passions to con- 
quer ; and this must be done, or we are un^ 
done ; therefore look to heaven for the power. 

Religion is exalted reason, refined from the 
grosser paits of it. It is both the foundation 
and crown of all virtues. It is morality raised 
and improved to its height, by being carried 
nearer to heayen, the only place where perfec- 
tion resideth. 

' The greatest wisdom is, to keep our eyes 
perpetually on a f utm*e judgment, for the di- 
rection and government of our lives; which 
will furnish us with such principles of actior, 
as cannot be«o well learned elsewhere* 

IIow miserable is that man, that cannot 
look backward, without shame, nor forward 
without terrcnr ! What comfort will his richer 
afford him in his extremity ; or what will all 
sensual pleasures, his vain and empty titles, 
robes, dignities, and crowns^ avail him in the 
day of distress I 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours ; 
To ask them, what report they bore to heav'n^ 
And how they might have l>ome more wej-. 
come news. 
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REPENTANCE. 

TRUE repentance is that savixig grace 
"crrought in the sou!, hy the spirit of God, 
irnerebj a sinner is made to sec, and be sena*~ 
yte of his sin, is grieved and humUed before 
Crod on account of it, not so much for the pun- 
ishment to wliich sin has made him liable, as 
that thereby God is dishonored and oflended ; 
bis laTTs violated^ and their own soul polluted 
and defiled : And this grief arises Ihoin lore to 
God, and is accompanied with a hatred of dn, 
a fltcd resolution to forsake it, and expectation 
of favor and fbi^givencss through the merits of 
Christ; this is evangelical repentance. The 
insensibility of a sinner, the want of regret 
and* jienitence, after having sinned, provwes 
God jnoT^ than the sin itself 

When Cod is angry with us, it is not tbro* 
Tfjxrinciple of hatred, that he ^ows his angert 
it Is to draw us to him, even in the time of an- 
ger. Salvian gives the following ingenioua 
fiescription of repentant sinners, who far &tsnk 
converdion are always relapsing into sin. 

They att evcity thing in such an[ianner, that 
one may say, they do not so much repent of 
their sins, as they afterwards do of that repent- 
ance. They seem by their behavior, not to 
be 'so sorry for their ill fife, as that they have 
promised to live a good one. — ^How terrible iB 
conviction and guilt, when they come too late 
for repcnt&ce ! 
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To prayer, repentance, and obedience dne, 
(Tko* but endeavor irith sincere intent) 
Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut, 
And I will place uritbin tbem as a guide 
Mine umpire Conscience, whom if they wiQ 

hear, 
Light after light well ns'd, they shall attain ; 
And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 
This my long sulT'rance, and my day of grace. 
They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste ; 
But hard be hardened, blind be blinded more ; 
That they may stumble on, and deeper fall : 
A nd none but such from mercy I exclude^ 

It 18 better to be affected with a tree peni- 
'tent sorrow for sin, than to be able to resolve 
the most difficult cases about it. 

The time present is the only time we hftve 
to repent in, to serve God, to do good to men, 
to improve our knowledge, to exercise our gra- 
ces, and to prepare for a blessed immoitality. 

We may strike up bargains, and make -con- 
tracts bj)r proxy, but aS men must work out 
their own salvation in person. How irration- 
al is a late repentance ! Must the body be be- 
sieged with sickness, before the work be done 
on which eternal life depends. ? 

Who sets about, hath half performed the deed., 
Dare to be wise, and — if you would succeed 
Beghi. The man who has it in his power 
To practice virtue, and protracts the hour, 
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Waits till the river pass away ; but lo ! . 
Ceaselesf} it flows — and will for eirer £k>w. 

He who repents truly, is greatly sorrowful 
for his past sins : not with a superficial slgb 
or tear, hut a pungent, aJQRictive sorrow ; such 
a soiTow as hates the sin so much, that the 
truly contrite man would rather choose to die 
than act it any more. A holy life is the only 
perfection of repentance, and the iirm ground 
upon which we cast the anchor of our hope?, 
in the mercies of God through Jesus Christ 
A true penitent must all the days of his life 
praj for pardon, nor think the work completed 
till he dies. 

In ev'ry storm thy safety to secure. 
These two great anchors of thy soul secure — 
Faith & repentance ; jirm saj^rts are they, ^ 
When ev'ry other fancied prop and stay. 
The more thou leanest, sinks & slides away. 



RICHES. 

RICHES cover a greater number of faults 
than ever charity has done. 

Riches cannot purchase woithy endow- 
ments ; they niake us neither wiser nor heal- 
thier. — ^None hut intellectual pleasures are! 
what we can properly call our own, j 
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* 

A fine Coat is but a livery, irhen the person 
trlio wears it discovers no more sense than a 
foobnan. 

A great fortune in the hands of a fool, is a 
great misfortune. The more riches a fool has, 
the greater fool he is. All the treasiu*e8 of the 
earth, are not to be compared to the least vir- 
tueof the soul. 

Eating and dnnking, vain mirth, news, 
play, and the like, are their constant enter- 
tainment ; who know no other pleasure, than 
what their five senses furnish them with. 

It is an insolence in the wealthy to affix, as 
much as in them lies, the character of a man 
to his circumstances. 

Think not, O man ! that thon art truly great, 
'Because thou hast, perhaps; a large estite. 
Or may'st the greatest earthly honors bear. 
For too— too many thus mistaken are ; 
But let your virtuous actions daily prove 
You truly merit universal love. 
Greatness alone in virtue's understood, 
^Voue's truly great, but he who's truly good. 

Riches have no real advantage except in the 
difitribntion. 
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T. 



SABBATH. 



HIS ^j t^e Beity to maa has giv'B, 
By just decrees to plume his soul for heav'ifi 
Aiid pulilicly to join in grateful jaukey 
For ail the hkasingB of their other days ; 
This small return he surely may ^xpect^ 
And will as surely punish lU neglect. 
On this, his day, necessity alone^ 
For ahsanpe from the teasple can atone. 

Upon the Lord!sday we must ahstain ironi 
all servile and khorions irorhs, except suck at 
are matters of necessity, of common life, or of 
great charity. The Lord's day being tlie re- 
memhrance <^ agreai hkasii^, must he a 4ay 
of joy, festivity, spidtuairej^adng^and thkanks^ 
givu^ : therelDre let your devo^ons qp«id 
themselves in singii)^, or m reading psalms, m 
recounting the peat works of God, in remejai- 
herifig his mercies, in woarshippii^ his «scd- 
lencies, in celehratii^g his attributes, &c. Az€4 

SENSIBILITY. 

SENSIBILITY of mind, and fineness 
feelings, are always the attendants of 
genius. — These, which by themselves conEtij 
tute a good heart, when joined to a good hi 
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imXa^tuXty gite a greaJter i^auimty to Tirtu« 
t&a» Tke : Ibr they sure natora^y changed 
wkh bea^ijr^ and disgusted with evety kind of 
Aefotadij. Virtue, tfaeorfore, whk^ is asnia- 
ble in the eyes of our eoiemies, must have ad- 
ditioml chams £6r Ihose iriiose fdisoeptihility 
ttf heautj is more delicate and refilled; aiid 
vice, which is naturally loathsome, must ap- 
peax uncommonly odious to those who are un- 
€H>mmoxdy shocked at real turpitude. 

It is a melancholy coisdderation, that man 
as he adTanoes in liJfe, degenerates in his na- 
ture, and gradualfy loses those tender feelings 
which constitute one of his highest excellen- 
cies. 

The tear of sensihility, said Juvenal, is thi 
most honorahle characteristic of humanity. 

Whatever real pain may sometimes he oo 
casioned by s^osihility, is in general counter- 
balanced by agreeable s^satitms, which are 
not the.iess ancere and soothing, because they 
do not excite the joy of thoughtless merri- 
ment. The anguish of the sympathising heart 
is keen, hut no less exalted are its gratifica- 
tions. Kothwiths^andirg alL that has been 
said on the hafpiness of a phl^natic di^osi- 
tion, er^ one who has formeda true estimate 
of things, will deprecate it as a curse that de- 
grades his nature. It is the native happiness 
of the dullest of quadrupeds, doomed to the 
vilest drudgery. 

Men destitute of delicacy, and that soIlJ 

R 
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merit "whicli is usuall j" aceottij^aiiied wiik dift- 
dence, often rise to the highest ^ainence, ac- 
quire the largest f ortimes, fill the most impor- 
tant offices, and give Jaw to the sentiments as 
well as pi-actice of others. These, judgiog 
from themselves, have no adequate idea of the 
dignity of human nature, and the comparative 
l>erfection of which it is capable. 

Tet, if of happiness this earth can hoast^ 

Let me aver His those possess it most 

Who know sweet seBsibility's extremes, 

The soul's painM, pleasing, transitorj dreams ; 

For what insensibility can taste, 

Are all hut empty pleasures, void of zest : 

Give me by tender sympathy to know. 

The secret springs of e v'ry sufferer's woe» 

My heart shall share, my ready wish relieve. 

And what I want in power, in pity give» 

Oh, should I, docHn'd to exquisite distress. 

Feel all the pangs of keen unhappiness ! 

My mis'ry heightened by no friend^s approach. 

To cheer my dreary solitary couch 2 

E'en then, whate'er my tortur'd breast endure^ 

I would not wish less feeling for a cure. 

'Tis this ensures our high degrees of blisB, 

In the blest realms of pure sabbatic peace. 

O Sensibility ! thou pareut^of virtue — ihoii 
ornament of human nature ! unhappy must 
that man be, who is void of thee. He mu^t 
be a monster in the human form — he mast 
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for ever Ibe a stranger lothose^ispbsHioiis and 
afiectioiis of mind which exalt our species, 
and IV hich are the sources of the most refined 
pleasures. 

.Say< who enjoys the happiest frame of soul ; 
Or he who owns soft sj^mpathy's control, 
Or he whose bosom never learn'd to glow 
With gen'rous joy, or melt with others' woe ? 
Ah: can the heart where, human kindness 
. lives^ , ' 

. Ask the solution which its kindness gives ? 

•Say, what is bliss ? the mind's unclouded day, 
Wh^ the calm's settled, and the prospect gay ; 

.The soft, the delicately temper'd mind, 
£nlarg'd to lov<i, to elegance refin'd. 
Which, unrestrain'd by charms of sordid care. 
Springs from the day to breathe a purer air. 
Beholds with joy the comprehensive bound, 
Trac'd by Benevolence's f^ hand around : 
(To envious spite our peevish pride unknown) 

J^artakes of otiiers' Wisa, iinparts its own ; 
feels the distress another's breast endures, 
■Ceases ro feel it only when it cures ; 

. And what it takes from human griefs, employs 
As the best subjects of its futuie joys. 
Such is the hearty whence temper'd to the tone 
Of harps seraphic, round the eternal throne, 
Heav'n h^sattun'd with all its sweetest strings, 
And keen delight on ev'ry fibre rmgs. 
By him, thus fram'd, responsive nature's Ecen 

.In her just colors,, and her loy'liest mein ; 
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WhUe an her £wtui«ft slaanp tfpan hia ffifas^ 
W impreesioii the Ci«ait€nr*8 ^laii des^'d. 
For liim philo9opli7 ker tmUis explore, 
For him wise erudition opes her stope; 
For hun bright fancy spreads her purple ipiogi^ 
Fot him the muse ankM^ her wicna qpciogi, 
The graces in each chaster hcaiftj aidae. 
And virtue mo^es in majesty dtviae: 

Sweet sensihility ! seuroeof anthatispkas- 
ing in our joys, or painful in otir soitdvb ; 
hew acate are thy senaatiotts I 'Tiafiona Jne 
that we derive the gencvous cxmctfitt, th^dif- 
interested cares that extend heyondouMives, 
and enable us to participate the enaoftloaa o| 
sorrows and joys that tae not o«|r lywn. 



SOLITUDE. 

SOLITUDE is a rare attalimieBt, and 
shows a well disposed mind^ when a man 
loves to keep company wUh himself f asd a 
virtue as wdH ais advantage to take wtisfiue- 
tion, and content in that enjoynMBl 

Solitude can be wdl fitfced, and fit ri|^ 
but upon very fyfw persouk They WMUthate 
knowledge enough of the world to see the 
follies of it, and virtae enou|^ to despise all 
vanity. 

That cafan and elegant sati^flictibft whicti 
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the mkad* daD ttielaBchoIy, is t&e tme and 
proper deM^ht of men of knowledge and tsr^ 
tue. What ure take for diversion, is hut a 
^riean enteftainxnent, in comparison of loiow- 
lag ourselves. * 

fSk Harry Wotten, who had gone on sever* 
-al emhasdes, and was intimate with the greats 
est prmces, chose to retnre fh>ni ^1 ; <^ying/ 
the utmost haziness a ilian could attain to, 
-was to be at leisure to he, and to do^ good ; 
never reflecting on his former years, hut with 
tear^ he would say, hoir much have I to re- 
pent of, and how little time to do it in ! 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and 
an enemy, to pomp and noises. It arises, in 
fite first piace, itc/m the enjoyment of one's 
self ; and in the next, fnm the friendship and 
Conversation of a fbw sdeet compamons. 

Though the continued fravei-ses of fortune, 
inay make us oitt of humor with the wc^ld, 
yet nothing hut a noble inclination *to virtue 
and philosophy can niiake us happy in retire^ 
m€»t ^ 

I prefer a private to a public lifel For I 
love my frlei^s, and Hierefore love hut few. 

The tate amiable Mr. Sh^stone used £re* 
gently to say, that he was never more happy 
than when sdofie, except when he had his 
£rieflds abocrt him. There are^ says he, in- 
deed, some few whom I properly call my 
friends, and in whose company I cannot hut 
fl^l tuore happy than hi any solitary isdul* 

R a 
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gence of iniagblaikm s Imt how sel4o]a it k 
that yiMi will allow me tkeae eidraordiaaryiii- 

dulgenccB ? . 

Wben tie heart bas loDg lieen used to the 
delightful society of heloved frieuds, how 
drea^df ul is ahseuce, and how irksome is soli- 
tade. But those phaatoms iVaiush before the 
fiUBshine of religion ; Solitude aud retireineDt 
pye us the opportunity for a wider range^ 
thought, on subjects that ennoble friendship 
itself. 



SECRECY. 

SECRETS are edged tools, an* Hi*^ he 
kq>t from children and from fools. 

He wjio trusts a secret to his servant, makes 

his own man his master. 

Secrecy is the cement of friendship. Whm 
Ulysses departed to go to the siege of Troy, 
in his chaxge to his friends lespecticg the care 
of Telemachus, who was then i%his infancy, 
he, among other things, thus ^treats them, 
* above all forget not to render him just, bene- 
ficent, sincere, and f aithfiil in keying secrets.' 
And it is afterwaxda made % great pa^t in the 
character of Telemachus, that he knew how 
to keep a secret without telling any untruths, 
and yet could lay aside that dose mysterious 
air, j3o Qonimott to people that aare reserved. 
He did not seem oppressed with the burden 
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of the secret he kept : he always seined ea- 
sy, natural, open, as om that earned his heart 
upon his lipsl But at the same tune that he 
• iTOttld teli you every thing that was of no con- 
sequesice, he kncvr how to stop just in the 
proper moment, and without proceeding to 
those things which might raise some suspi- 
cion, and give a hint of his secret. By this 
means his heart was impenetrable andinac- 
cessihie. 

A man without secrecy is an open letter for 
every one to read. 

The itch of knowing secrets is naturally at- 
tended with another Itch of telling things. 

' Praueditate your speeches, words once fiown 
Are in the hearers' power — ^not your own. 

A proper, secrecy is the only mystery of 
aUe men ; mystery is the only secret of weak 
and cuimiug men. The man who tells no- 
thhig, or who tells all, will equally have noth* 
ing told him. If a fool knows a secret, he 
tells it, because he is a fool ; if a knave knows 
one, he teUs it wherever it will be his intci;- 
ei^tio tell it. There are some occasions in 
^hich a man must tell half his secret in order 
to conceal the rest ; but there is seldom one 
ijd which a man must tell all. Great skill is 
neccf ssary, to know how far to go, and where 
to stop. 
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SERIOUSNESS. 

NOTHING etcelleiit can be doAe TrttlnAit 
eeriousneds, smd he that courts trisdom nmat 
be in earnest. A serimis man is one that dn- 
I7 and impartially irdghs the mdtnent of 
things, so as neither to vahie trifles, nor des- 
pise things really excellent ; ibat dwells much 
at home, and studies to know himself; as W(ti 
as men and books ; that consider why he 
came into the world, how great his bushier 
and how short his stay ; how uncertain it is 
when he shalHetive it, and whither a sinner 
shall then betake himself, when both heaves 
and earth shall fly before the presence of the 
judge : considers God is always present ; ami 
the folly of doing what must be repaited o^ 
and of going to hell, when a man may go t» 
heaven. In a word, that knows how to if!9- 
tinguish between a moment and eternity. 

Nothing is more ridiculous, than to be iti^- 
ous about trifles, and to be ttiflilig abtfat sdi- 
ous matters. 

There are looking-glasses for the &ce, but 
none for the mind ; that defect mu6t be sfi^ 
plied by a serious reflection upon one's seuu 
When the ext^nal image escapes, let the ifl- 
fepial retain and correct it. 



SLANDER. 

SLANDER is a propenntj of mind to 
fbini iO of all liiM, anA afterwards to utter 
such sentiments in scandabas expressioiis. 

Slaaderers are a qpocke of creatures, so 
peata scandal to human nature, as rcarcely 
to deserrc the name of men. Thej are is 
goiutal, a eonfpositlQti of the most detestahfe 
vices, pride, envy, hatred, lying, unchaiitahle- 
ness, &c. and yet it is a lamentahle truth, that 
tluie m^etdies dwami hi every town, amd lurk 
in erer^ Tffla|;e ; and actuated hy these hase 
]prilic^le6, aro ever hofsy In attaching the 
characters of mankind ; none are too great or 
toa good to eeeai^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ envenom* 
fld darts. If inhigh life they find IhegrealeA 
vrorHir or a man in a middling station soher, 
lionesC, iaduslrimis, aikl aspiring, it is odds 
that his merit alooie immediately excites them 
to exer^se their malignant tongue, and their 
souls rest not till their hags of poison are 
^ite exhausted. However shocking to the 
irell i^ivated mind this assertion may appear, 
the truth Is too flagrant, and of too easy in- 
vestigation to admit of the least doubts What 
account such unhappy creatures will he able 
to render her^f ter, for so great an abuse of 
their time and talents, so unpardonable an in- 
jury to their neighW, and so black a viola- 
tion of the commasid of the gospel, " love one 
another," it is not difficult to guess^ nor agrei^^ 
able to think oQ» 
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Good name ii^ man or woman is the nnme- 1 
diate jeive) of their soul. 

Who steals mj purse, steals trash ; 'tis dome- 
thing, nothing ; 

'Tvas mine, 'tis h^ and may be dave to 
thousands : 

But he that filches from me my good name. 

Bolls me^f that ^vhich not enriches him. 

But makes me poor indeed. 

Spencer in his Fairy Queen, book 4. cant. 
B. after representing Slander as an old woman, 
idtting on the ground, in a little cottage, goes 

With jQlthy rags about her scattered wide. 
Gnawing her nails for fbll^ess and for. ire. 
And ther'out suckii^venom to her partsentire. 
A foul and loathly creature to the sight. 
And in conditions to be loath'd no less : 
For she was stuft ivith rancor and despite 
Up to the throat ; that oft with bitterness 
It forth would break, and gush in great excesii 
Pouring out sti'eams of poison, and of gall, 
'Gainst all that truth or virtue do profess ; 
.Whom she with leasings lewdly did miscal, 
And wickedly backbite : Her name men Slan- 
der caU. 
Her nature is, all goodness to abuse, 
And causeless crimes continually do frame : 
With which she guiltless persons may accuse^ 
And steal away the crown of their good name. 
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Calumny is a filtliy and pernicious inf ectk>a 
of Ike tongue, for it is gcneraUy aimed by the 
most wicked auad abandoned part of mankind, 
against the most worthy and most deserving- 
of esteem, and wounds them unexpectedly. 
'And to whom is it pleasing ? To the most vile' 
and perfidious, the talkative. But what is iti» 
source ? From what origin does it proceed ? 
From falsehood for its father, and envy for its 
mother, and from curiosity for its nurse. 

Nor is calumny itself without an ofTspring ; 
for it not only begets strife, and contention, 
hatred and malice, bloodsed and murder ; 
but nourishes other destructive evils. And 
now* let us ioquire, what is the antidote to this 
disease ? Innocence and patience. Innocence 
enabled us to bear it, and patience blunts its 
edge. When you hear any one Ul spoken of 
in your company, which happens but too of- 
ten, mingle not the poison of your malignant 
reflections, nor bid higher than the rest in the 
auction of slander, much less be the messen- 
ger of such abuses to the person concerned. 

Those who are given most to railing, 
We find have oit the greatest failing. 

Ten thousand are the vehicles in which the 
deadly poison of slander is prepared and com- 
municated to the. world-^and by some artful 
hands, it is done by so subtle and nice an infu* 
bion, that it is not to be tasted or discovered 
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but by its effects. How frnfisMj k lb» iMpl' 
esXj and integrity of a n^A di^poBsd q£ by a * 
smile or a shnig. — ^How muaj,gfi9^ ipeperoos 
actions have been sank into oUivioo, . by a 
distruBtful look, or stampt with the iqEipatatioa 
of proceeding firoln bad motiyesi by a myste- 
rious and seasonable whisper. Look bito H^ 
companies of those whose gentle oaloics 
should disarm thenn, we shall fffA little bett«r 
account. — ^How Isoige a portkui of diaaiity is 
sent out of the w(»id by distant hhi]iU»—*iiod- 
ded away, and cruelly winked into so^piiciop, 
by envy ? How often does th^ reputation «f a 
helpless creature bleed from i-^port-^-^whlch 
the party who is at the pains to pin^pagate It, 
— hi^esinGoditisnot true, but in the nean 
time is resolved to give the report her |^mb, 

There are some wounds given to reputa- 
tion that are like the wounds of an eyemomed 
arrow ; where we irritate and enlarge the ori- 
fice while we extract the bearded weapon ; yet 
cannot the cure be completed otherwise. 

When a man of vtlstinguished worth suffcn 
unmerited calumny. It oft has the same effect 
as an eclipse of the sun ; which serves only to 
make it admired the more. While it slilnes 
in unvaried light and ^lender, it sUaea lumo- 
tlcdd ; but when it is obscured by s^qo sud- 
den and unexpected darkness, itatlxacte our 
attention, and emerges with an unusual and 
superior eclaU 
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In this age, in Bome companies, there re- 
mains nothing, when you have done with pub- 
lic affairs, and public diversions, but private 
anecdotes — pulling down» or gently under- 
tninii^ characters, sitting in judgment upon 
those transactions, which, though of a private 
nature, are, bj the newly established custom 
of the times, laid before the public— or pro- 
ducing fresh accounts of them fi'om private 
hands. I hardly ever hear a conversation of 
this kind carried on for half an hour, without 
.0ome flagrant instance of slander and injus- 
tice. It is amazing to observe the courage 
^ith which, upon mere common report, facts 
are repeated, which tend to the utter ruin of a 
character, and even motives confidently afssign* 
ed, which, it ^vas impossible should be known. 

When cruel Slander takes her impious flight, 
^liat jnan's secure against her baleful sway ^ 
Virtue herself must sii^ in shades of night, 
And spotless innocence must fall a prey : 
With guile elated and malicious leer. 
Her neighbor's fame she wantonly destroys ; 
No cmei treatmait se^fns to her severe, 
Vile defamation all her time employs. 
How base the bosom whence vile slanders flow. 
There sweet content and downy peace ne'er 
But all the pangs of misery sftrprise, [dwell, 
Of torments and remorse the dreadful cell. 

Th« best dispositions have usually the mof t 

S 
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sensibility. They have also ihsiX delicate re- 
gard for reputation, irhich renders th^n sore- ^ 
ly afflicted by the attacks of calumny. It is 
ootan unreasonable and excessive self-love, 
but a regard to that, without w^hich, a feeling 
mind cannot be happy, which renders many 
of us attentive to every word which is whis- 
pered of us in our absence. 

No virtue, no prudence, no caution, no goi- 
erosity can preserve us from misi'epresenta- 
tion. Our conduct must be misunderstood by 
weak intellects, and by those who only see a 
part of it, and hastily form a judgment of the 
whole. Every man of eminence has those in 
his vicinity who hate, who envy, and who af" 
feet to despise him. These will se^ his ac- 
tions with a jaundiced eye, and will represent 
them to others in the colors in which they 
themselves behold them. 

The heaviest misfortune will nofsheltear 
you from censure, when the conversation 
takes this turn. If you have lost your dear- 
est friend, we pity you indeed ; but we cannot 
help observing, either that you have very lit- 
tle feeling, and do not grieve enough, or that 
you are highly blameable in feeling too much^ 
and grieving too violently ; or eke, that there 
is something very ridiailous in your manner 
of showing your griefs,- or in some circom^ 
stance of your behavior under it. If yoa are 
stripped of your whole fortune, 'tis a tearribie J 
thing to be sure, but it cannot be dissembled. 
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tliat you rown imprudence was La a great 
Bieasure the cause of it. 

liCt the ^eak and ill-natured enjoy the poor 
pleasure of whispering calumny and detrac- 
tion, and let the man of sense display the wis- 
dom and .dignity of disregarding them. The 
dogs hay the moon, hut the moon still shines 
on in its heautiful serenity and lustre, and 
moves on in its othit with undisturhed regu- 
larity. 

Let it he our first ohject to do our duty, and 
not to he very anxious ahout ariy censure, hut 
that of conscience. 



SOUL. 

LET us duly learn to prize and value our 
soul : is the hody such a valuable piece ? what 
then IS the soul ? the body is hut a husk, or 
shell ; the soul is the kernel ; the hody is hut 
the cask ; the soul is the precious liquor con- 
tained in it. The hody is but the cabinet, the 
soul is the jewel. The body is but the dwell- 
ing, the soul the inhabitant. The body is but 
the lantern, the soul or spirit the candle of 
the Lord, that burns in it. And seeing Ihere 
Ss such difference between the soul and the 
body in respect of excellency, sure our better 
part challenges our greater care and diligence, 
to make provision for it. Bodily provision is 
hut half provision ; it is but <me pait, and that 
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the meaner and more ignoble too, if we con* 
sider on]}r the time of this life ; but if we con- 
sider a future state of endlesB duration aft^ 
this life, then bodily provision will appear to 
be but no provision at all, in comparison, there 
bdng no proportion between so shoi:t a peri- 
od of time, and the infinite ages of etemiiy. 
Our great partiality towards our bodies, and 
neglect of our souls, shows clearly what part 
^e prefer ; we are careful . enough in not 
wounding or maimiog our bodies ; but we 
make bold to4ash and wound our souls daily. 
"VVe arc industrious enough to preserve our 
bodies from slavery, &c. but we make no- 
thing of suiTering our souls to be slaves and 
druc^es to lusts, and to live in the vilest bon- 
dage to the most degenerate of creatures, the 
devil. 

We arm and defend our bodies, and our 
souls have as much need of armor as they, 
for the life of a Christian, is a continual war- 
fare, and we have potent and vigilant enemies 
to encounter withal, the devil, the world, and 
this corrupt flesh w^e carry about with us. We 
had need therefore, to put on the whole armor 
of God, that we may be able to stand in the 
evil day, and having done all may stand, hav- 
ing ourselves girt with truth, and having the 
breastplate of righteousness; above all, tak- 
ing the shield of faith, and for a helmet, the 
hope of salvation and the sword of the spirit, 
Vhich is the word of God, E|>hefi. vi. 1 85 U. 
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I never had a sight of mj soul^ says the ^m- 
peror Aurellus, aud yet I hava; a great value 
for it, because it h discoverahlie hy its opcra^ 
tioDB : And by my instant experience of the 
power of God I have a proof of his heing, and 
a reason for my veneration. 

I am as certain that there is a God ahove, 
gays Sterne, us that I myself am here below, — 
for how otherwise did I come hqie ? He must 
love virtue, and detest vice, consequently he 
must both reward and punish. If we are not 
accountabh creatures, we are surely the most 
unaccountable animals on the face of tlie eai'th. 
Consult the catei*pillar, thou ignorant, and the 
butterfly shall resolve thee. In its iu'st state, 
sluggish, helpless, inert — crawling on the face 
of the earth, and grossly feeding on the herb- 
age of the field. After tbi^ metamorphosis, its 
resurrection, a winged seraph, gorgeous to be- 
hold, light as air, active as the wind, sipping 
aurorean dew, and e3ctracting nectareous es- 
sences, from aromatic flowers. 

A striking emblem of the soul of man ! 

THE BUTTEKFLY. 

How glorious now ! how changed since yes- 
terday, 
When on the ground a crawling worm it lay, 
Wliere ev'ry foot might tread its soul away. ^ 
"Who raised it thence? and bidit range the skies? 
Gave its rich plumage, and itsbril&ist dyes ? 

S2 
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'Twas God-tts God& lliine-0 inant-and he 
In thk thy fellow creature lets thee see 
The wond^rous chasge that is crdain^d for 

thee. 
Thou too shalt leave thy reptile forai beh ind. 
And mount the skies, a pure ethcrial mind, 
There range amorg the stai-s, all bright and 

unconilnM. 
These appeals nrhich atliehta thcniselTcs 
make to reason, proclaim the soi'! of man to 
be the ruling and noblef t part of him ; besides 
the soul is the more vital, more tender and sen- 
pible part of us ; and contequently, the afiHo 
tion of this must render us much more mise. 
rable, than any hardships or diilficulties virtue 
can impose upon the body. 



TRUTH, 

xV LIE is a despriate cowardice. — It is to 
%u* man and brave God. 

Truth be your guide, disdain ambit;on''& c^ll, 
And if you fall with truth, }ou greatly fall. 

There are lyirg looks, as well as Ijing 
words; dirSembling smiles, deceiving signs, 
and even % lyirg silence. 

NothiiTg appears so low and mean as lyinR 
and d'Fsiiaulatioiis ; and it is observable that 
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only wedk animals endeavor to supply by craft 
the defects of strength. Virtue scorns a lie 
for its cover, and truth needs no orator. 

A liar is a hector towards God, and a cow- 
ard towards man. 

Sincerity of heart, and integrity of life, are 
tiie great and indispensihle ornaments of hu- 
iiia.n life. 

That kind of deceit which is commonly laid 
and smoothly carried on under the disguise of 
iriendship, is of all others the most impious 
and detestable. 

Not to intend what you speak, is to give 
your heart the lie with your tongue ; not to 
peform what you promise, is to give your 
tongue t^e lie with your actions. 

!N bthing can be more unjust or ungenerous, 
than to play upon the belief of a harmless pet- 
son ; to make him sujfTer for his good opinion, 
and fare the worse for thinking me honest. 

It would be more obliging to say plainly, 
we cannot do what we are debired, than to 
amuse people with fan* words ; which often 
put them upon false measures. 

Great men must go and meet truth ; if they 
are desirous to know it ; for none will carry it 
to them. 

There is no vice that doth so cover a man 
with shame, as to be false and perfidious. 

It is easy to tell a lie, hard to tell but a lie. 
One lie needs many more to maintain it. 

Sincerity is to speak as wc think ^ to do as 
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we pretend and profess ; to perfoirmand inalie 
good our promise, and really to be what we 
appear to be. 

Lying is a vice so very infamous, that even 
the greatest liars cannot bear it in others. 

The Egyptian princes were used to w ear a 
golden ch^, beset with precious stones, which 
they stiied truth ; intimating that to he the 
most illustrious ornament. 

Nothing is more noble, nothing more ven- 
erable, than fidelity. Faithfulness and truth 
are the most sacred excellencies and endow- 
ments of the human mind. 

Most of us are aware of^ and pretend to de- 
test the barefaced instances of that hypocrisy, 
by which we deceive others ; but few of us 
are upon our guard, to see that fatal hypoc- 
risy by which we deceive and over-reach our 
own hearts. It is a dangerous and flattmug 
distemper, which has undone thousands. * 



TIME. 

HOW speedily will the consummation of all 
things commence ! for yet a veiy little while, 
and the conmiussioned arch-angel lifts up his 
liand to heaven, and swears by the Almighty 
name, that '' time shall he no longer J^ Thea 
abused opportunities will nev«* return, and 
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jnetr ©pportttnities will Derer more be offered. 
Then should negligent mortals wish ever so 
passlonatelj for a few hours — a few moments 
only — to be thrown back from the opening e- 
iernity ; thousands of worlds wou(ld not be able 
to procure the grant. 

A wise man counts lik minutes. He lets 
no time slip, for time is life ; which he makes 
long, by good husbandry and a right use and 
appiication of it. 

Make the most of your minutes, says Aure- 
ilus, and be good for something while you can. 

Know the true value of time ; snatch, seize, 
juid enjoy every moment of it. No . idleness, 
no laziness, no procrastination ; never put off 
till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

We should read over our liVes as well as 
books ; take a survey of our actions, and make 
an inspection into the division of our time, 
l^ing Alfred (that tnily wise and great mon- 
arch) is recorded to have divided the day and 
night into three parts : Eight hours he allotted 
to eat and sleep in, eight for business and re- 
creation, and eight he dedicated to study and 
prayer. 

To come but once into the world, and trifle 
away our r^ht use of it, making that a burdea 
which was given for a blessing, is strange in- 
fatuation. 

Time is what we want most, but what we 
u»e worst ; for which we must all account, 
yfh?'n time shall be jao more. 
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Th^e is Imt little need to drive away tliat 
time by foolish divaiisemeiits, which fUcfi 
away so gwiflly of itself, and when onc€ gone, 
can iiever be recalled. 

An idle person is a kind of monster m the 
creation ; all nature is busy about him. How 
wretched is it to hear people complain, that 
the day hargs heavy upon them, that they do 
not know what to do with themselves. Jlow 
monstrous ai-e mch csipressions among crea- 
tures, who can apply themselves to the duties 
ef religion and meditation ; to the reading of 
useful books ; w ho may exercise then^Ivcs 
in the pursuit of knowledge and vutue, and 
every hour of their lives make themselves 
wiser and bettejr. 

Should the greatest part of people sit down, 
and draw a particular account of their time, 
what a shameful bill would it be ? So much 
extraordinary foi* eating, diinking, and sleep- 
ing, beyond what nature requires ; so much in 
revelling and wantonness ; so much for the re- 
covery of last night' s intemperance ; so muck 
for gaming, plajs, and masquerades ; fo nxuch 
in paying and receiving formal and impertU 
nent visits, in idle and foolish prating, in cen- ' 
Bunng and re^^ling our neighbors ; so much id 
dressing and talking of fashions ; and so much 
lost and wasted in doing nothing. 

There is no man but hath a soul, and, if hd 
will look cai-efully ta that, he need not conu 
plain for want of business. Where there ar<^ 
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so many corruptioii$ lo mortify, so many in- 
clinations to watch oreir, so many temptations 
to resist, the graces of God to improve, and 
former neglects of all these to lament, sure he 
can never want suificient employment. For 
all these require time, and so men at then: 
deaths find ; for those who have lived care« 
lessly, and wasted their time, would then give 
their all to redeem it. 

It was a memorahld practice of Vespasian, 
through the whole course of his life — ^he called 
himself to an account every night for the ac- . 
tions of the past day, and so often as he found 
he had skipped any one day without doing 
some good, he entered upon his diary this me- 
morial, " / have lost a dayJ"^ 

If time, like money, could be laid by, while 
one was not using it, — there might be some 
excuse for the idleness of half the world— but 
y:et not a full one ; fot even this wouM be such 
an economy as living on a principal sum, 
without making it purchase interest. 
' Time is one < of the most precious jewels 
-which we possess ; but its true value is seldom 
Known till it is near a close, and when it is not 
In our power to redeem it. . The right im- 
provement of time is of the greatest conse- 
cjuence to mankind. The present moment is 
only ours. The present moment calls for dis- 
patch ; and, if n^lected, it is a great chance 
if ever we get another opportunity. To-day 
TTC live, to-morrow we may die. Besides, we 
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have a ^cat ^voi'k to do, and an appointed imt 
in which it must he done. The uncertainty 
of time adds much to its hrevity ; the velocity 
of it urges its improvem^it the more. S^Mca 
ohserTcs, We all complain of the shortnera of 
time, but spend it in such a manner as if ire 
had too much. 

The time ire live ought not to be computed 
by the number of years, but by the use which 
has been made of it : It is not .the extent of 
ground, but the yearly rent, ivhich gives the 
value to the estate. Wretched and thought- 
kss creatures ! in the only place Tvhere oovet- 
ousness were a virtue, we turn prodigals ! no- 
thing lies upon our hands with such uneasi- 
ness, nor has there been so many devices for 
any one Uiing, as to make time glide away im- 
perceptibly, and to no purpose. A shilling shall 
be hoarded up with caie, whilst that which is 
above the price of an estate, is fiung away 
with disregard and contempts 
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